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DEDICATION 


"The Story of Sanger" is lovingly dedicated to those people 
interested in the history of our beloved town and the surrounding 
area, Through interviews, research and much Oral History, I have put 


together this story which was published in a series in The Sanger 


Courier throughout the years of 1982, 1983 and a part of 1984. 


My gratitude is herein expressed to Mr. and Mrs. Roy Lemons, 
publishers of The Sanger Courier, for granting permission for the 
re-printing of the story, with all proceeds going to the Sanger Public 
Library. 

Eunice Sullivan Gray 
(Mrs. Paxton H.) 
808 North Sixth Street 


Sanger, Texas 76266 
Phone (817)458-3195 


November 22, 1985 
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THE STORY OF SANGER 


by Eunice Sullivan Gray 


Shipping cattle to market was harvest time for the early ranchers of 
this area; and Main Street of Sanger was a dusty street as the cowboys 
from the neighboring ranches brought the herds through town to the new 
loading pens of the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe in Sanger. It was not 
known as Main Street; it was a trail to the railroad tracks. The old 
cattle trails had a rival; cattle could get to market in better shape. 
The rancher and his help could ride in the caboose to markets in St. 
Louis, Kansas City or Chicago. They stopped in Vinita, Oklahoma to 
remove the cattle from the train for watering and feeding. They were 


ever alert to keeping the cattle up on their feet for the long ride to 


market. 


After arriving at market, the owner was paid and given a ticket back 
to his hometown, the compliments of the commission company. They 
shopped for their families, bringing back to Sanger beautiful clothes, 
china and silver, jewelry and other luxuries, rare on the Texas 


Frontier. 


This industry, raising cattle and shipping them to market, was the 
beginning of this town. The cattle bore the brands of the Jingle Bob, 
that of Lock Forrester, the Waides', the Fortenberry's, the pig—pen 
brand of the Metz Ranch which bordered Sanger on the north and the A 


Bar of Jack Sullivan. 


All of these men were pioneers of the long trail rides. Riding in a 


caboose to market, caring for the stock en route and returning on the 
passenger train with pocketsful of money gave glamour to an industry of 


hard work. Sanger was built around such an industry. 


The first place of business in Sanger was a hotel. Mr. and Mrs. F. 
M. Ready were the first residents of the town, and they were persuaded 


to make their home into a hotel. 


The Readys were moving west. They arrived at this new stop on the 
Santa Fe, that was to become a town and decided to make it home. They 


built their lone house on the wide-open prairie. 


The town of Sanger was laid out in the Spring of 1886. The 
right-of-way had been purchased from Mrs. Elizabeth Huling. This first 


house was built east of the right-of-way. 


Jack Sullivan had brought in herds of cattle from his ranch east of 
Sanger and was having dinner with the Readys while his cowboys were 
loading the cattle over at the pens. He told the Readys how much an 
eating place for cowboys was needed and suggested that a hotel would be 
a paying proposition so near the loading pens. So the Readys built 
additional rooms, set up a boarding-house type business, and Sanger had 
its first hotel. In 1877 the post office of Sanger opened in the lobby 
of the Readys' hotel, and Mr. Ready was postmaster. Up until that time 
the people had gotten their mail at Bolivar, sent their didiinven to 


Duck Creek School and washed in Clear Creek. 


The town had several names before Sanger was selected by the Santa Fe 
railway. It was named in honor of Sanger Brothers Stores in Waco and 
Dallas. Other names were considered, but upon investigation it was 


¢ 


found there were already towns by those names in Texas. 


The town was laid out by a Mr. Bartlett, son-in-law of Mrs. Huling, 


and another surveyor of Denton, a Mr. Biggerstaff. 


Lewis Ready, the son of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Ready was the first white 


child born in Sanger. 


It was in the summer of 1939 that Mollie Ready Bates, daughter of F. 
M. and Melissa Jane Bates Reddy, and my father Sam H. Sullivan, sat in 
our family living room on North 5th Street, and they told me the story 
of early Sanger. Molly Ready was 15 when her parents settled here; my 


father was 11 when his parents built the third house in town. 


The second family to move to Sanger came from the Gribble Springs 
Community, the Richardsons. Mrs. Bates’ recalled vividly the 
Richardsons' arrival. Their house was moved on rollers, and the family 


and all of the furniture were sitting inside. 


Elizabeth Huling of Lampasas, widow and heir of her husband, Thomas 
Huling, owned the land on which Sanger was to be built. Thomas Huling 
was a veteran of the Texas Revolution. During the war with Mexico, he 
transported ammunition and provisions for the army, using his own 
keelboat in making the trips to and from New Orleans for that purpose. 
After the Revolution, he served in the Fifth Congress of the Republic 
of Texas, 1840-41, representing the Jasper District where he then 
lived. Thomas Huling was granted land for his service and because he 
"believed in Texas and its future." He purchased many thousands of 
acres from grantees or their heirs who were ready to sell the land 
"over-run by Indians." In the book on first patents, Thomas Huling's 
name appears in many counties, including Denton County, with the larger 


portions in Jasper County and Lampasas County. 


With the sale of the right-of-way to Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 
Railway, Mrs. Huling owned the townsite of Sanger, with a_ stop 
designated. Two years before, Mrs. Huling had leased the grazing 
rights of her land to Jack R. Sullivan, a rancher east of Sanger, and 
there were eighteen years to go on the lease. So a deal was made, and 
Mr. Sullivan was given 28 acres of land in Sanger's townsite in 
exchange for the years. of his lease on the grassland. A condition of 
the deal was that Mr. Sullivan was to build a home in Sanger that was 
as fine as the one on his ranch on the Pilot Point road. This was, to 
encourage the settlement of the town. The 28 acres became pulls 
Addition to Sanger; Mrs. Huling's development was Old Township. Jack 
Sullivan built his home at the corner of Sixth and Plum Street. The two 
homes of Jack and Nancy Sullivan are in the prize-winning publication 
of Mrs. W. B. Chambers, "Historic Homes of the Sanger Community," 
written in the late 1950's. 

It was not until 1894 that the landowner-citizens of Sanger got a 
real shock. The heirs of paghen Bebee of Louisiana sued for the land 
they had sold to Thomas Huling years ago. Luckily a sharp lawyer, J. 
W. Koons, had moved to Sanger, and he exposed the fraud of the suit, 
and it was a great relief to the following landowners of that date: 
Mrs. E. Huling, M. B. Huling, J. W. Jagoe, J. R. Sullivan, J. W. 
Sullivan, R. A. Stephens, Mrs. M. M. Carroll, Jacob Elsasser, 0. A. 
Hern, Ed Wilson, Mrs. Lorena McDermit and her husband P. F. McDermit, 
R. B. Alfree, J. A. Brownlee, W. D. Brockman, J. F. Campbell, Mrs. S. 
A. DeWitt, M. F. DeWitt, A. H. Goff, W. B. Sartin, J. H. Sullivan, G. 
W. Sullivan, Dr. J. C. Rice, J. D. Ready, W. Wheeler, J. B. Wilson, F. 


T. Wilson, 0. M. White, William McGee, W. A. Garrison, B. S. Gay, J. W. 


Hall, B. W. Hampton, S. G. Holcomb, Dr. E. E. Howard, B. D. Jones, P. 
F. Saltsman, J. H. Hughes, Jesse Murphey, J. A. Johnson, N. P. 
Kirkland, J. D. McCracken, George Mayes, B. W. McReynolds, A. J. Nance, 
J. W. Nicholson, S. Bs Peter, J. We Peter, W. E. Partlow, R. S. Seal, 
Pleasant Seal, C. E. Brown, Mrs. America Sullivan, Dr. J. C. Rice, 


adm., B. C, Sullivan, Knox and Alexander, Mrs. Almonta Abney and her 


husband, Dr. J. A. Abney. 


Reuben Bebee, whose heirs filed suit for the land that had become the 
town of Sanger, had died January 3, 1873. The judge became convinced 
the suit was fraudulent, that Mrs. Huling had a valid title to the 


land, and the case was dismissed. 


Several lawyers were on the team representing the lot owners, but J. 
W. Koons devoted the most time to the suit. He was given credit for 
pursuing the case to a satisfactory conclusion. If you have an 
abstract to your Sanger property, and they used to be required in the 
transfer of title before the title guaranty companies became 
widespread, you can read 41 pages of the volumes that dealt with this 


title suit filed by the Reuben Bebee heirs. 


Mrs. Harry Granaghan is the only Huling descendant living in Sanger. 
She was present when her grandmother was honored by the placing of a 
plaque on the southeast corner of the City Park. Mrs. Elizabeth Huling 
gave the park to the city of Sanger. She also gave the land for the 
school which is now the Middle School, and she gave the original site 
of the cemetery to the town. Some land for churches was also a gift of 


Mrs. Huling. 


INDIANS EAST OF SANGER 


Indians came east of Sanger in the early days, particularly in the 
wooded areas of the creeks. In 1868 when Elizabeth Sullivan Whitley 
was five years old in the first grade, it was necessary for the Jack 


Sullivan family to move in to Pilot Point five times that year. 


Rumors of Indians in the area would send the family to safety. Jack 
Sullivan had built three log houses in Pilot Point, one for his 
immediate family, one for his mother and his sister and the third for 
his cowboys. They would leave on short notice. In an interview with 
my aunt, Mrs. Whitley, she said they would load the family linens and 
covers, clothing, meat and some staples, along with keepsakes, and 
leave as soon as possible. There were some stores in Pilot Point and 
they could buy supplies there. The houses they kept in Pilot Point 
were furnished. Finally Mr. Sullivan built a fine home for his family 
there, but they preferred their country place and did not occupy the 
Pilot Point house. It was later sold and is still one of the finer 


houses of the town. The family moved to Sanger in 1887. 


Sena Mounts Wright's map of early Denton County shows the Indian 
villages of the county; one is near what later became Sullivan 


Settlement; it is between Isle du Bois Creek and Aubrey. 


The Menasco family over in Cooke County and their tragedy with 
Indians was clear in Mrs. Whitley's memory. Two of the Menasco 
daughters were taken captive. Their father was away when the Indians 
came. Mrs. Menasco held the Indians off with an empty gun. Finally 
they left. Mrs. Whitley recalled that the Indians went through a field 


to a neighbor's where Mr. Menasco and the two girls had stopped. They 


took the two girls and Mrs. Shegog, the neighbor. Mrs. Shegog was 
turned loose later in a field and was able to get back home, but the 


Menasco girls were murdered by the Indians. 
THE WAIDES 


Joe Waide, pioneer rancher of the Bolivar community, lived in this 


area from the time of Indians roaming the prairies to the day that 


astronauts walked on the moon. He died at the age of 93 on July 25, 


1969. 


Mr. Waide remembered that as a child, when he went out of the house 
and saw people in the distance, he knew they could be Indians. He was 


the youngest of 12 children, 11 of whom lived to be grown. 


His parents J. M. and Martha Bridges Waide, came from Athens, 
Tennessee to Texas, settling first in East Texas where he operated a 
store and shipped cotton down the Sabine River and on to the New 


Orleans market. 


It was in 1860 the Waides moved to Denton County and began buying 
land north of Bolivar. Land sold for a dollar an acre and grass was as 
high as a horse's back. Among the land bought by the Waides was the 
homeplace of John Chisum, the famed cattleman who moved west to more 
open spaces and free grazing. Most of the Waides were ranchers and 
through the years increased their holdings to more than 7,500 acres. 
The sons of James and Martha Waide were: Jim, Bob, Dave, Charlie, John 
and Joe; their daughters were Anna Nance, Frank Rubey, Ida Nance, Emma 


Miller and Mary Deason. 


Descendants of James and Martha Bridges Waide who live in this area 


now are Grace Herd, Clay Stuart of Denton, Waide Herd and children, 


Jack Waide and children, Mary Bell Sims and children and Mary Burrows. 


Indians made frequent raids on the settlements. Joe's eldest 
brother, Jim, had an exciting experience with Indians once when he was 
sent to round up horses. He saw two men in the distance and thought 
they were cowboys. As he approached them he was faced with 200 Indians 
on horseback. He wheeled his horse around, fired his cap and ball 
pistol into the air and outran them to the timber. The Indians did not 
try to kill the boy, but they did try to rope him. Indians were afraid 
of being ambushed, so retreated when Jim Waide rode into the brush. 


These were Comanches and Kiamichis. 


A native of Denton county, Joe Waide attended school at Duck Creek, 
Bolivar and New Liberty. He made his first trip to market with cattle 
when he was 16. He went with Jack Sullivan, pioneer ranchman of Denton 
County. The two families had a trainload of cattle for the Kansas city 


market. 


The Waides were first in the horse business, but as barbed wire 
became common in this area, they sold their horses and became 


cattlemen,. 


When Joe Waide first went into the cattle business he used his 
father's old brand, 66, placing a bar under it. He later used a 7 and 


then used a bar on the thigh. 


On Christmas Eve 1968 Mr. and Mrs. Joe Waide celebrated their 70th 
wedding anniversary here in Sanger. Both natives of Denton County, they 
were married December 24, 1898 at the home of the bride's parents, Mr. 


and Mrs. Jack Nance, north of Bolivar. 


The Reverend Graves, pastor of the Methodist Church at Bolivar 
performed the ceremony, before members of the immediate families. A 
supper followed the ceremony. On Monday after the wedding, the bride 
and groom went to their ranch home a few miles from her parent's home 
where they lived for 69 years and six months. In June of 1968 they 
leased their ranch and moved to Sanger to live with their daughter and 


son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Herd. 


As I write of the Waides, I become very sentimental, as our families 
have been close friends over a period of more than 120 years. My 
parents met at a house-party at the Bob Johnsons' ranch and Mr. Joe and 
his brother, Charlie, were there that night and met my mother before my 
dad arrived. And we like to recall a camping trip on Clear Creek when 
the Joe Waides were hosts and I was just a child of four or five. The 
Garrisons, Mrs. Waide's sister, were here for a visit from New Mexico 
and the Bob Jahnsons and other relatives were guests. I remember that 
bales of hay were covered with wagon sheets and that is where we 
slept. The men had their area and they barbecued meat in the pits all 
night. I would wake up in the night, snuggled in my quilt, and hear 
the men engaged in talk as they tended the meat. 70 years later, I 


remember the joy of camping out with my family and these good friends. 


It was in 1968 that Dr. Dale Odom, professor of history at North 
Texas State University, my good friend and former student, and I went 
to the ranch of Joe and Minnie Nance Waide and interviewed them. It 
was an Oral History project for Dr. Odom, and I represented the Denton 
County Historical Society. Those tapes, as I hear them again, are so 
full of life on the frontier, and they are the basis of much of what I 


have written about the Waides. 


The story of Mrs. Joe Waide's parents, the Jack Nances, will take 
another section of this continuing story of the people who contributed 
to the building of Sanger. Squire Jack Nance served as our County 
Commissioner for 19 years, and he was president of the Exchange 
National Bank in Denton, the First National Bank in Sanger, and the 


Sanger Mill and Elevator Company. 


THE FORESTERS 


William S. Forester, who came to Texas from Tennessee in 1850, 
originated the Jinglebob brand. It was to mark vast herds of cattle as 
his fortune grew on land west of Bolivar. The Jinglebob split the 
animal's ear which caused the lower half ta hang loose, and then he 
added the letters "T I," and it was called locally the "Iwo I 
Jinglebob." Later a son added the Horseshoe brand to the left 


shoulder. 


In 1980 the Jinglebob was placed with some 3,500 other historical 
Texas brands on the wall of the Kleberg Animal and Science Center at 


Texas A. and M. College. 


When William S. Forester moved his family, a wife and seven children, 
to Denton County from Tennessee, he braved Indian marauders. He lost a 
son, Sol, who at 16 ventured too far from home, working cattle, and was 
killed by the Indians. William S. Forester paid only 50 cents an acre 
for the land on which he settled. He bought several hundred acres of 
grassy, rolling prairie land west of the Bolivar settlement, and built 


his home on the Mill Branch of Clear Creek. 


His ranch grew to 6,000 acres and his Jinglebob brand became famous. 
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The Old Chisholm Trail passed through his ranch, and that of his 
neighbor to the north, John Chisum, who later became one of the biggest 
owners % cattle in this country. When Chisum moved on to New Mexico 


and more wide-open spaces, his ranch was sold to the Waides. 


William Forester died in his sixties, and his son Lock S. Forester, 
took over the operation of the ranch. He was born in Tennessee on 
October 2, 1844, His brothers and sisters were John, Sol, Turney, Mrs. 


C. P. Scripture, Mrs. George McNeill and Mrs. Sallie Ross of Denton, 


Lock Forester left the ranch abut 1890, moving to Denton, where he 
died June 11, 1913. Management of the ranch then fell to his son, Ed 
W., who was born at the old Garrison ranch in 1885. His boyhood had 
been spent on the ranch where he had learned at first hand all of the 
things that a successful stockman has to know. After the death of 
their parents, the ranch was divided between the children. L. Stanford 
(Jum) got the old headquarters; Ailsey (wife of Dr. M. L. Martin) got 
the middle area and Ed got the east part of the ranch. He and his 
wife, Bess Johnson, daughter of a neighboring rancher, had built a fine 
home there about 1912. The house has recently been restored and the 


ranch belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Joe Skiles who have made it their home, 


Ed W. Forester was a shrewd business man as well as a stockman and he 
had a successful ranch operation. He became noted for building a herd 
of pure-bred Shorthorns, and his bull, Butterfly Prince, was the 
champion at the State Fair of Texas and grand champion of the Louisiana 
State Fair. Although Ed Forester specialized in Shorthorn cattle, he 
raised some sheep and other livestock, important among them were his 


fine quarterhorses. 
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After Ed Forester's death, his wife, Bess, established a home in 
Sanger, where she lived until her death in 1971. Oil was discovered on 
the Forester ranch in the late 1930's. Ed and Bess Forester, gre had no 
children, considered themselves residents of Denton County, and at her 
death, over one-half million dollars from their estate went to the Flow 
Hospital in Denton, the county seat, to provide care for their friends 
and neighbors. The Ed and Bess Forester Wing of Flow Hospital as well 
as essential life-saving hospital equipment, attest their generosity 


and their love of their fellowman. 


Early the Forester cattle went up the Chisholm Trail, then they were 
driven to Sherman to be shipped to market, but lastly they had a 
railroad with its loading pens closer to home, and their cattle 


industry contributed to the building of the town of Sanger in 1886. 
THE FORTENBERRYS 


Coming to settle in northwest Denton County in 1860 took brave, 
courageous people. They had to be lovers of adventure, because Indians 
were making regular raids in that day. E. B. Fortenberry of Sanger is 
a descendant of these hardy souls, as is Mrs. Mary Bell Sims and her 
children, Jana and Richard. Mrs. Henderson Hughes, wife of the Sanger 


banker, was also a Fortenberry. 


The Fortenberry pastures covered northwest Denton County, southwest 


Cooke County and northeast Wise County. 


North of Slidell is a historical marker which tells the story of E. 
B. Fortenberry's great, great-uncle, and the great, great-grandfather 
of Mary Bell Waide Sims. He was A. H. Sevier Fortenberry, the last 


white man killed and scalped by the Indians. A. H. Sevier Fortenberry 
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was killed in a fight with the Indians on White's Creek on October 30, 
1868. He was only 30 years old. His two daughters married Sam Gibson 
and James M. Waide, Jr., both Clear Creek area ranchers. Mary Bell 
Waide Sims and Clara Mae Waide Leavitt are descendants of these two 


sisters. 


In an interview with Mrs. Joe Waide (Minnie Nance Waide) back in the 
sixties, she told me that her father, A. J. Nance, was one of the men 
who carried the body of Mr. Fortenberry back to his home. Vivid in her 
memory was the story her father told of that event, and almost in tears 
she recounted that Mr. Fortenberry's blood ran across the floor of the 
room to which they took him. She said her father told her that Mr. 
Fortenberry's horse had just been broke, and was not as manageable as 
he should have been, and that got the rider in trouble and cost him his 


life, 


Tilford Wilson, who will be 93 this week, told me of the herds of 
cattle that would come down the main street of Sanger from the 
Fortenberry ranches. Everyone sought shelter as the cattle in a fog of 


dust rushed on their way to the Santa Fe pens to be shipped to market. 


Sloan and Kate Moore Fortenberry were the grandparents of E. B. 
Fortenberry. A rosebush was planted at their home before the Civil War, 
and it still blooms each-year. For 20 years they lived in a log house, 
near wood and a spring. Four sons were born to them, and Kate 


Fortenberry always said that she had everything but a girl. 


In the year 1901 the family moved to the new Victorian house that is 


owned and used by the Henry Fortenberrys as a weekend home today. 


Kate Moore's family had come from Panola County, Texas. They were 
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resting from their travels in the Clear Creek bottom near Leo, when the 
teenage daughters heard of a housewarming at the new rock house south 
of Leo on the hill. Wrote the descendant of Kate Moore, "The party was 
a gay one. Everone had a good time. During the evening two dashing 
young men appeared at the party. One in particular was most skilled at 
swinging the girls to the tune of ‘Ida Red.' It was said that he and 


Kate Moore could do more tricks on the dance floor than a squirrel on a 
90 foot cottonwood. It was a great treat to hear my Granny Kate tell 


about the dance. 


"The charming young man was identified the next day as Sam Bass. Sam 
was killed in a bank robbery at Round Rock, Texas about a year later. 
But Kate Moore had not given all of her time to Sam Bass. Sloan 
Fortenberry made a great impression that night. The family was 
persuaded not to move on to Jack County, and Kate and Sloan were 
married the next year, about the time Sam Bass was slain in Round 


Rock." 


"Grandpa Sloan Fortenberry went up the trail seven times, 1865 
through 1871. Charles Brownfield was the youngest man ever to go up the 


trail. He was 14, 


"They would be gone from April to October. Trail drivers were put out 


of business in the early '70's due to fencing and railroads. 


"In September 1868, after the drive was completed at Dodge City, 
Kansas, the cowboys had a lame or crippled horse. They always took 
extra horses along. They would step in prairie dog holes or have other 
accidents. There was a spring about fifteen miles south of Dodge City 


with permanent water. They could see that the lame horse could not 
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make the trip to Texas. So he was left there. The following April Ist, 
the family was eating breakfast and heard unusual behavior among the 
horses. Grandpa Sloan went out to investigate and the famous mount 
'Old Blaze' was home but had only one shoe. The shoe has been a family 
keepsake since. My grandson, Jacob D. LeGrant has fallen heir to it," 


wrote Henry Harper Fortenberry. 


According to family history the Fortenberrys came from Ireland to 
Virginia in the early 1700's. Then they moved to Madrid County, 
Missouri, and on to Lawrence County, Arkansas. It was from there they 


came to Denton County, Texas. 


One of E. B.'s recollections is when he and his brother, Dusty, 
decided to take their small Shetland pony, Cupid, upstairs with them. 
They were almost back down the stairs with him when their mother walked 


in. That pony was soon back in the pasture. 


One earth-shaking experience that came to the Fortenberrys concerned 
title to their land after they had made many improvements. The 
Fortenberrys had been in Texas five years when the State of Texas 
issued an order for all settlers to go West. This would take them 
beyond Jacksboro. There was not any homesteading east of Jack County. 
They decided to purchase 1,000 acres since they were already so well 
established. This was in 1863 and the price was $3.50 an acre. It had 
to be purchased from the state. They were able to save their 


improvements by this purchase. 


The Fortenberrys for several generations have served on the Wise 
County School Board, and are active in Soil Conservation, receiving 


Farmer of the Year awards, Many are deacons in Baptist churches, and 
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all are active in any of these four counties where their ranches lie. 


THE METZ RANCH 


The pigpen brand of the Metz brothers, Charles and Edward, became 
well-known to people of the Sanger and Bolivar communities after they 
bought their ranch which bordered the townsite of Sanger on the north. 
They bought the land from Mrs. Elizabeth Huling and it extended from 


old Highway 77 west to the Bolivar area and north into Cooke County. 


The Metz were natives of Sherman and Charles Metz with his family 
moved to Gainesville, and then built a house on Duck Creek where he and 
members of his family "batched" when they came to look after their 


cowboys and their cattle. They remained residents of Gainesville. 


The rich black land north of Sanger attracted farmers who came to 
this area to raise cotton and other crops. With the breaking up of the 
Metz Ranch at the turn of the century, settlers from East Tennessee and 
other parts of Texas, particularly Bell County, began to purchase the 


rich farm land and cotton was becoming king in this area. 


THE OLD CHISHOLM TRAIL 


State by Hester, Nunn 


and Henson 


"The most famous cattle trail out of Texas was named for Jesse 
Chisholm, a trader and cattleman in early Oklahoma. He blazed the trail 


that later bore his name. 


(This trail is important to us because it ran just west of Bolivar, 
crossing the well-known ranches of Forester, Chisum, Waide and Fischer, 


among others. The cowboys came to the ‘Blind Tigers' Saloons of 
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Bolivar and checked into its hotel, whose lobby had a pond with ducks 


afloat. ESG) 


"There were several cattle trails leading out of Texas. These trails 
shifted westward as settlements spread from the east. The most famous 
trail, the Chisholm, had many branches leading up from South Texas to 
San Antonio. From San Antonio it ran northward through San Marcos, 
Austin, Georgetown, Belton, Cleburne, Fort Worth, Gainesville and 
crossed the Red River. Through the Indian Territory, now called 
Oklahoma, the trail ran into Kansas. It has become famous in song and 
story. The trail finally ended at the shipping point in Kansas. The 


two best known of these towns were Abilene and Dodge City. 
Life on the Trail 


"The day began when the cook aroused the sleeping cowboys for 
breakfast at daybreak. After breakfast each cowboy roped his own horse 
from the herd. Each horse was ridden half a day at a time. The best 
horses were used for night herding. As the cattle got up to graze in 
the morning hours, the cowboys guided them in the general direction of 
the drive. Later they were turned into the trail and driven another 


three or four miles. 


"Two men rode at point near the leading cattle to guide the herd in a 
general northerly direction. Others rode along the sides of the herd 
to see that no cattle dropped out. At the rear three riders brought up 
the drag. This was the most undesirable part of all, because behind 
the herd plodded the slow and weak cattle. These tried to drop out or 
lie down. About noon the cattle were allowed to lie down to rest 


during the heat of the day. In the late afternoon they were driven six 
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or eight miles farther and allowed to graze again before bedding down 


for the night. 
Dangers Along the Trail 


Hailstorms, tornadoes and electric storms were a few of the obstacles 
that the hardy trail drivers met. An ever-present danger during the 
drive was the stampede. A stampede occurred when the cattle got scared 


and started to run in mad panic. 


A storm, lightning, thunder, the howling of the wolves or perhaps 
some small thing like the sudden flight of a covey of quail, might 


start the herd into a bellowing, thundering race across the plains. 


The stampede occurred most frequently at night. The cowboys were 
awakened by the noise, and in a few minutes were riding at full speed 
alongside the leaders. The only way to check the stampede was to turn 
the cattle and start them running in a huge circle. As the animals 


gradually slowed down, the cowboys started singing to quiet them. 


One of the greatest adventures on every trip north was the fording of 


the broad and swollen torrent of the Red River and other streams. 


The Cowboy Songs 


At night the cowboys rode in shifts while the others slept. If the 
cattle were restless the men sang a lullaby like a mother to a child. 
The human tones had a soothing effect upon the restless animals. The 
cattle would rarely stampede as long as they could hear the human 
voice. On stormy nights it was very necessary to sing to the cattle. 
Of course, by singing the cowboy helped to keep himself awake through 


the long, dark and lonely hours. Sometimes he made up the words or 
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added new stanzas to other songs. 


Some of these songs were borrowed from other songs and made to fit 
the trail drive. Many of the cowboys came from other states to seek 
adventures in Texas. Some cowboys, who had been sailors, brought with 
them the old sailor ballad, 'The Ocean Burial.’ This begins with the 
line, ‘Oh, bury me not in the deep, deep sea.' This the cowboys 
promptly changed into the greatest of all cowboy night-herding songs 
called, 'Bury Me Not On the Lone Prairie.’ The song, 'Red River Valley' 
came from the ‘Bright Sherman Valley,’ which had been borrowed from an 
old New York State song called, 'The Bright Mohawk Valley.’ .... 
Cowboy songs telling about incidents in the days of the trail drives 
are: ‘Little Joe the Wrangler,' 'Get Along Little Dogies,' 'When the 


Work's All Done This Fall,' and 'The Old Chisholm Trail.'" 
" ‘THE SULLIVANS 


The first fine house built by the Jack Sullivans in 1879 stood on the 


Pilot Point road. It was copied from a house in Jefferson, Texas, that 
Mr. Sullivan had seen. Mr. McGuire, the builder, came from Jefferson 
and stayed nine months building the house. All the lumber for the 
house was hauled from Jefferson by ox wagons, With its Victorian 
furniture, it became a show place. This house and his home at the 
corner of Plum and Sixth in Sanger were in the spiveswishine story of 


Mrs. W. B. Chamber, "Historic Homes of the Sanger Community." 


Jack Sullivan and his brother, Charlie, rode to Weston, north of 
McKinney to join up with the 11th Texas Cavalry in 1861. Their officers 
in the Army of the Confederate States of America were such familiar 


names as Lt. Col. Andrew J. Nicholson and Col. Murphy Bounds. While ill 
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in the confederate Hospital in Memphis, Tennessee, Jack Sullivan got 
the idea of how to make money on his Denton county farm. He would 
raise mules for the Shreveport and New Orleans markets, buy land with 
the money he made and stock his land with cattle. His wife and two 
children were waiting for him, and this dream sustained him. A 
compassionate Catholic couple came to the hospital one Sunday and took 


him and another soldier home with them, to nurse them back to health. 


With good food and care, in a few months, Jack Sullivan with a 
medical discharge that read, "paraplegia of the left side of his body," 
rode back to his home on Big Elm, Denton County. Raising mules, buying 
land and raising cattle made him a successful man in these pioneer 
days. He had married on October 23, 1859, Nancy Jones, daughter of 
Reason Jones, and for a wedding present they had been given two 
slaves. But the Sullivan and Jones homes were only three miles apart 
and the slaves spent a lot of time "on the road," so the slaves were 


given back to Reason Jones. 


At heart Jack Sullivan was a horticulturist and loved to plant all 
sorts of trees and shrubbery on his property. Ella Sullivan Batis, his 
daughter, told me that she remembered as a child being awakened by the 
call of "Trees, trees," as a wagonload of trees would arrive at their 
home to be planted that day by the cowboys. An Irishman from the old 
country worked for several years as a gardener for Jack Sullivan. My 
father, Sam Sullivan, remembered that little straw houses were built in 


each corner of the garden to contain the harvested root vegetables. 


Cattle were driven through Arkansas to the Missouri markets. The 
wagons came back loaded with gifts for the family, just as they had 


been when mules were driven to Shreveport or shipped by boat to New 
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Orleans markets. Jewelry bought on those trips has been handed down 
through the generations in the family; also the furniture that graced 
their home. My father wore brass-toed boots bought in Chicago, as a 
child, and his first pair of shoes were bought for his wedding. My 
mother refused to marry a man wearing boots. So, for that wedding at 
98 West Hickory Street, Denton, Sam Sullivan wore his first pair of 
shoes. The bride and groom walked down the stairsteps together; as 
they hesitated on the landing for the music to get a certain place, he 


kissed Mamie Jones for the first time, he said. 


After moving to Sanger and beginning the development of Sullivan 
Addition of Sanger, Jack Sullivan helped organize Sanger Mill and 
Elevator, the bank, Denton County National Bank and Red River National 
Bank in Gainesville. He was busy with Masonic Lodge work and a leader 
in his church, First Baptist. In the fall of 1897, he shipped 13 


trainloads of cattle to Kansas City to markets. 


Sanger was incorporated in 1892. The first mayor's home on Plum 
Street, now owned by Mrs. Viola Green, bears a Texas historical marker, 
which reads "FIRST MAYOR OF SANGER, WILLIAM PARTLOW (March 7, 
1846-August 20, 1926). A Virginian and a soldier who surrendered at 
Appomattox with General Robert E. Lee, W. E. Partlow moved to Texas 
after the Civil War (1861-65). He married Nancy Jane Sullivan 
(1860-1922), daughter of Denton County pioneers Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Sullivan. Partlow, a merchant, was elected first mayor when Sanger was 
incorporated in 1892. He built this house for his family in 1904. From 
1907 to 1913, they lived in New Mexico, where Partlow was commissioner 
of U. S. circuit and district courts. After returning to Sanger, he 


served as justice of the peace and died here." His daughter, Mrs. 
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Stanford Collier Hopkins (Mabel Partlow) of Austin honored her parents 


by marking their home in Sanger. 


The second addition to Sanger was the Hampton Addition. It was a 
large plot in the south part of Sanger. It was sold to Malachi Hampton 
and his father, B. W. Hampton. Malachi Hampton came to Sanger in the 
early 1890's from Van Alstyne, Texas, where his father was a druggist. 
He was the son of a pioneer who came to Texas before it was a state and 
settled in Fannin County. The son, Malachi, was a pioneer of the 
westward movement, following in his father's footsteps. He developed 


Hampton Addition in South Sanger. 


Many of the settlers of this frontier town were Confederate veterans, 
finding farming and ranch land where they could begin life again. They 


included the most prominent names in early Sanger. 


The first grocery store in Sanger was owned by Joe and George 
Schultz. F. M. Ready owned the blacksmith shop, with a Mr. Galbraith 
operating it for him. The first dry goods store was owned by W. D. 
Brockman. Dr. E. L. Howard was Sanger's first physician. Then Dr. E. 
W. M. Shelbourne moved to Sanger. In 1890 Dr. J. C. Rice came here and 


established his practice. 


These notes on early businesses came from Mollie Ready Bates, who was 
15 when she moved here with her parents, the first residents of Sanger, 
and from my father Sam H. Sullivan, who was 11 when his parents built 
the first two-story house in town in 1887. My father was the eldest son 
of Jack and Nancy Sullivan. We have already said that the Readys' Hotel 
was the first place of business in Sanger, and we have said that the 


first post office was in the lobby of this hotel with Mr. Ready as 
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postmaster and also the first Justice of the Peace. 


In 1886 Charley George built the first lumber yard. He later sold it 
to Andy and John Wilson. So Wilson Lumber Company is the oldest 
continuous business in Sanger, with a grandson of Andy Wilson the 
present owner, Andy Wilson. His father, Tilford, ran the business or 
was associated with it for over eighty years. Tilford began helping 


around the lumber yard and running errand when he was 11 years old. 


As I look at the map of Sanger when the businesses faced the railroad 
tracks, at the very beginning of the town, I see two saloons, one on 
First Street, and the other just behind the hotel and facing north on 
Bolivar Street. The Civics Class of Sanger High School in 1952-53, 
under the direction of Miss Ina Grace Holt, wrote an excellent history 
of Sanger and with the help of old-timers were able to draw the map of 
Sanger facing the railroad. The Ready Hotel was across the tracks. 
The Sullivan hotel, operated by Mr. and Mrs. Jim Sullivan, grandparents 
of Dr. John M. Sullivan and great-grandparents of Alvin Brown, sat 
facing the Santa Fe depot. There was a boarding house just south of it 
and two houses in the next block. Across Bolivar Street and facing the 
tracks were a saloon, a grocery store, a drug store and across Elm 
Street was the blacksmith shop. The Livery Stable faced Bolivar Street 


across from the saloon behind the hotel. 


Members of this Civics Class who wrote this interesting history of 
our town were: Elaine Baker, Elizabeth Belcher, Murl Bishop, Jimmy 
Cole, Robert Cudd, Billy G. Draper, Alta Holder, Greta Hughes, Betty 
Kirby, Duncan Lynch, Carrol Moore, Bobby Moseley, Jackie Odom, Joe 


Phillips, Murry Phillips, Bobby Stanford and Mack Warfield. 
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TILFORD WILSON 


Next I will tell of Tilford Wilson, oldest native of our town, who 
lives at his home on Bolivar Street after 92 years as a resident of 
Sanger. He served Sanger well as Mayor of the town and a member of the 
City Council for several decades. His father, Andy Wilson, was the 
first Sanger man to buy a ticket on the first Santa Fe passenger train 
from Sanger to Gainesville. The Wilsons still have the ticket which was 
returned by the conductor as a souvenir, but it has been misplaced. 


The ticket possibly cost 50 cents, according to Wilson. 


"I have never wanted to live anywhere but in Sanger," said Tilford 
Wilson, Sanger's oldest native citizen in August, 1982 at his home on 
Bolivar Street. He was 92 on May 12, 1982, and lived in the first brick 
home built in Sanger. It was built in 1923 by the Wilsons. With the 
help of an excellent housekeeper and members of his family, he is able 


to live alone in his home. 


He was born just north of the city square in a house that stood just 
west of the Nicholson house. His birthplace was torn down and a new 
house, still standing, was built by his father. His parents, Andy and 
Kate Mayes Wilson, moved to Sanger from Green Valley. They were among 
the first residents of the town. The Mayes had come from Kentucky to 
Texas and the Wilsons had come from Tennessee to Missouri and on to 


Collin County in Texas. 


In Sanger, the family got its water from the artesian well that was 
dug in the park. The well flowed for several years. Tilford well 
remembered those four steps one had to go up and down to get over the 


fence that surrounded the well. Carrying full buckets of water made it 
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quite a feat. Luckily they lived just across the street; some had to 
carry water several blocks. Before the well was dug about 1900, people 


went to the creek and hauled water which they stored in cisterns. 


As I talked to Tilford, we were both aware that the Denton County 
National Bank, as it was originally named, was celebrating its 90th 
birthday, and we checked the names of the original stockholders as they 
are listed in the booklet,"31 Men With Vision," published by the bank 
on its 75th anniversary. Men from Sanger listed among those 31 were: 
J. W. Gober, W. C. Wright, R. G. (Bob) Johnson, Dr. James P. Knox and 
Jack R. Sullivan. Wilson also noted his future father-in-law, F. M. 
Craddock of Denton, and his uncle, James B, Wilson, formerly of Sanger, 


who was a future Mayor of Sherman. 


Mr. Wilson told of the first car owned by his family, a 1909 Buick 
four, chain drive. It was mahogany in color and had a white canvas 
top. The top could be let down. There were side curtains for bad 
weather. The roads to Denton were so terrible, it was a hazardous trip 


even in good weather. 


Tilford Wilson started to school in Sanger, and his first teacher was 
Miss Essie Phelps. The one-room school sat on the corner of the present 
Middle School grounds, and it had dirt floors. There were only seven 
or eight enrolled in school at that time. Later Tilford went to school 


in Sherman and then attended Draughon's Business College in Fort Worth. 


The first brick building in Sanger stood just across the street from 
Wilson Lumber Company. Sam Bourne had a grocery store there. He had a 


son, Will, and a daughter, Essie. They later moved to West Texas. 


On January 12, 1912, Tilford married Miss Lillian Craddock, daughter 
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of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Craddock of Denton. They were married by the late 
Dr. George Truett, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Dallas. Mrs. 
Wilson was graduated in the class of 1910 from Texas Woman's 
University, then known as C. I. A. The couple established a home in 
Sanger. They were both active in civic affairs, Tilford serving as 
Mayor of Sanger 16 years and as a councilman 20 years. In 1923 when 
they moved into their new home on Bolivar Street, they had an Open 


House and an orchestra from Denton played for the party. 


The Wilsons were active in the First Baptist Church, and Mrs. Wilson 
was a charter member of the Wednesday Study Club, as well as the Sanger 
Improvement Club, which preceded it. Their children are Andy Wilson of 
Sanger, Mrs. Charles Walling of Borger and Mrs. Sam McClure of 


Richardson. Mrs. Wilson died in 1972. 


Reminiscing about early days in Sanger, before there were telephones, 
Tilford said if a young man wanted a date with a young lady, a 
messenger was sent with the request, and he was supposed to bring back 


an answer, all for a fee, of course. 


Recalling the big cattle drives that came down Main Street, the herds 
were in town before anyone had warning. Everyone ran for cover and the 
doors and windows of the stores were closed; the cowboys kept the 
cattle moving, but nobody could do anything about the dust of Main 
Street that they stirred up. These herds belonged to the Browns of 
Slidell, the Fortenberrys, the Foresters, the Waides and others. 
Tilford does not remember the Metzes whose pasture ran from the north 
city limits of Sanger to the Cooke County line and west almost to 


Bolivar. The Metz pasture had cattle bearing the pigpen brand. 
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The Sanger Courier of June 12, 1900 carried the following write-up of 
a farmer with 800 acres in cultivation and what his crops were like: 
"Jack Sullivan is one of the popular and well-to-do citizens of Sanger. 
He is the owner of 2600 acres of land near Sanger. This land is all 
under fence and 800 acres in cultivation. He has two flowing wells of 


fine water and several other deep windmill wells. 


"He has just harvested 350 acres of wheat which will average over 
twenty bushels per acre. His farms are well stocked with fruit trees, 
and berries without end. Such land in the area can be bought for 


$30.00 and acre, depending on improvements, 


"His land produces from 60 to 100 bushels of oats to the acre. There 
has been but one failure in an oats crop since he bought the land in 
1856. He has land that has been in continuous production since 1853. 
The land is peculiarly adapted to the growth of fine oats. He raises a 


ton and a half of millet to the acre. 


"Mr. Sullivan is an all-round good public spirited citizen of Sanger, 
and he has large stock interests. He is a large breeder and raiser of 


Durham cattle, horses and hogs, and always has large herds of each on 


hand." 


The nine Sullivan brothers, their two sisters, Miss Nannie Sullivan 
and Mrs. George Hammons (Mame), with their parents, Charles Lee and 
Elisabeth Hammons Sullivan, arrived in Denton County on Christmas Day, 
1856. Members of the family had come from Missouri earlier and located 
the 420 acres that lay in the fork of Elm Creek and Isle du Bois. The 
family brought the gold in their wagons to pay for the land at one 


dollar an acre, 
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The nine Sullivan brothers were: William J., John Ramsey (Jack), 
James H., Charles L., Clem M., Jariah, Bartlett, Joseph D. and George 
W. Will Sullivan moved to Arknasas and Charles moved to Oklahoma, but 
the rest stayed in Denton County and most of them lived in Sanger after 


the town was founded. 


Log houses were built, among them the Hammons house, and the Sullivan 


Settlement, six miles east of the present town of Sanger, came into 
existence. Charles Sullivan was the son of a Methodist minister, the 
Reverend Clement Sullivan in McMinnville, Tennessee. His wife was the 
daughter of Lt. Col. Leroy Hammons of the War of 1812. They had left 


Tennessee for Missouri in 1836, settling in Carter County. 


Lt. Col. Leroy Hammons was a planter in the community of Viola, 


Tennessee, south of McMinnville. His wife was Sabra Napier. 


The descendants of Charles and Elisabeth Hammons Sullivan include a 
pioneer Sanger doctor, John M. Sullivan, lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
college professors, librarians, architects, geologists, a curator of an 
art museum, a bank president, three corporation executives, farmers, 


stockmen and a Harvard graduate. 


The Denton Record-Chronicle of April 25, 1948, carried a whole 


section of Sanger, "Railroad, Cattle Made Thriving Town of Sanger." 
Many businesses will be referred to in the future, but I am looking on 
page two at the picture of Dean Sullivan and his mother, Mrs. Lillie 
Nicholson. Under the picture it says, "Operate Oldest Business." The 
story says, "Mrs. Nicholson and her youngest son, Dean Sullivan, 
operate the oldest business in Sanger which has ben under the same 


Management since it was purchased by Mrs. Nicholson's first husband, 
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George W. Sullivan, in January 1892. (The business was purchased from 
Bob Gotcher.) George W. Sullivan and his bride, Lillie Carrico, 
purchased the furniture and undertaking business, now the Sullivan 
Funeral Home, and moved to Sanger the same year. After Sullivan's 
death in 1916, she carried on and actively managed the business. Her 


other sons are Gordon, Bill and George who own Sullivan Funeral Home in 


Marshall, Texas." 


John W. Coker bought Sullivan Funeral Home in 1959 from Schmitz, 
Floyd, Hamlett, who had bought it from the Sullivan estate. In its 
almost ninety years of existence it as been under the ownership of only 


four families: the Bob Gotchers, Sullivans, Schmitz and the Cokers. 


The grandson of George Sullivan and his first wife, Mary Rice, is the 
holder of the M. A. degree from Harvard University. He is George Robert 
Sullivan, treasurer of the Estelle Doheny Eye Foundation, a research 
and teaching institute, affiliated with the medical school of the 
University of California. His daughter, Gail is a civil engineer; his 
son, Tim, is a CPA at Price Waterhouse and does the Academy Awards, 


among other jobs; and his daughter, Dana, is a chemical engineer. 
EARLY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


In the 1890's there were four school teachers, men, who came to 
Sanger to make their homes. These men left an imprint on this town; 
they encouraged people to send their children to college by sending 
their own. Dr. J. C. Rice had taught school four years before he went 
to Medical School and became a doctor. He established his practice 
here in 1890. All of his seven children went to College, Baylor 


University and the colleges in Denton. J. W. Koons, attorney, had 
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taught school before he came to Sanger; his daughter attended college 
and his sons attended law school becoming lawyers, one an appellate 
judge. Moses Crockett taught school before he settled in Sanger, and a 
teacher and a lawyer came from his family. J. T. Chambers was a 
teacher in Sanger, serving as superintendent of the schools here for 
several years, including 1897-98. He later became manager of the Sanger 
Mill and Elevator Company and invested in Sanger real estate. His 
descendants have become doctors, ministers, college professors and the 


wife of one dentist grandson is president of Texas Woman's University. 


In the formative years of this town, it became customary for families 
to educate their children. The many doctorate degrees held by 
graduates of Sanger High School are held by members of three and four 
generation families of Sanger. Sanger can take pride in the fact that 
Sanger residents have worked hard to send their children to college, 


distant colleges, and the excellent ones nearby. 


When the Koons family came to Sanger in 1897, they stayed at the 
Sullivan Hotel until they could find a home for their family. I am 
going to quote from a story Mrs. Koons wrote for Ouida Faye Holt 
Christian in 1934, an old-timer trying to help a student with an 


assignment. 


"We arrived in Sanger on a Thursday night, February 20, 1897 and went 
to the Sullivan Hotel, which was situated south of the present light 
plant, and facing the railroad. There were a saloon and a printing 
office where the light plant is today. Then you came to the brick 
building where Mr. Bouren had his general merchandise store. Then you 
came to the rock building where Mr. Zimmerman lived upstairs and had a 


dry goods store below. 
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"In the wooden buildings in the next block were the meat market, a 
saloon, a photograph gallery and a barber shop where the boys would 


pull a string attached to some kind of fan to keep the customers cool. 


"On the corner where the Wilfong building was a tiny little home of a 
tiny little couple named Goff. They had three tiny rooms and she kept a 
millinery shop and dry goods in the two front rooms, and they lived in 
the other. He was a dear little man, not a bit good looking, but good; 
and he was a friend to everybody, especially the children. He was the 
pumper for the Santa Fe railroad. There were no other business houses 


on that side of the street. 


"West of Wilson Lumber Company was a little house where Mr. and Mrs. 
Ewin Howard kept the post office, and they lived in the back room. Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard's house was a story and half house just west of the 


post office. 


"There was a furniture store, Sullivan's, about the middle of the 
next block, and a racket store and Mr. Brook's meat market west of 


that. That was the complete business district of that day. 


"The park had a plank ranch-style fence around it and in the center 
was a flowing artesian well where everybody went for their water, 
except the few people who had cisterns. It was a great time of an 
evening when the village lads and lassies took up their buckets and 
hied themselves to the city park for water. Some walked a great 
distance to gather at that well. That was the center of community 


life, where the latest news was spread. 


"The Howard house was west of the pike on the corner, and Eula (later 
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Mrs. Connie Gary) was about 12 years old. North of her, across the 
street, lived the Brockmans, Mollie Howard Brockman, her aunt. On the 
next corner was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jim Hall. North of the park on 
the corner lived Grandmother Mayes, and Miss Matt Wilson and her 
parents lived with Andy Wilson in the next house. Tilford was about 
six and Clyde was wearing dress, about four, I guess. Boys wore 


dresses until they were about five years old then. 


"There were 330 people living in Sanger then, if you counted those 
living out as far as Mr. A. F. Warren's place. There was only one 
church house, and that was the Methodist. It was only partially 
finished and was used by other denominations. There were only seven 
houses then in north Sanger, except those mentioned and the Nicholson's 
smaller house on the corner, and the Wheeler house in the next block 
east of it. The J. H. Hughes hoyse was just east of the Nicholsons. 
The seven others were where the Haughtons live, but the Partlows lived 
there then; the Dr. Shelbourne house later rebuilt by the R. G. Hurds; 
Dr. Rice's smaller house and the George Sullivan house, both later 
rebuilt into large homes; Mrs. Dewitt lived north of the Haughton house 
on Fifth Street, and the Jack R. Sullivan home was at the corner of 
Plum and Sixth Street. Mrs. Bart Sullivan lived at the corner of Pilot 


Point Road and Fifth Street and there was a smaller house east of her. 


"In the fall of 1897 the flour mill was built and a year later a 
brick building was built on the corner where 0. M. Gentle had his 


store. Sanger's first bank was 'The Farmers and Merchants Bank.' 


"Along about then things began to move, more stores were built, 


churches were built, and a new brick school house. 
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"The Baptists built their first church in north Sanger, but they had 
a split in the church and in 1905 built the concrete block church near 
downtown. The Methodists built their brick church in 1910 on Fifth 


Street. 


"The school burned and in 1917 a new brick one was built, and the 
same contractor built the Wilfong Building downtown. On the 12th of 
June, 1917, our son, Leslie Koons, fell and was killed as he worked on 


the Wilfong Building." 
HISTORIC HOMES OF SANGER COMMUNITY 


Alma Lain Chambers, historian of Sanger, in the 1950's, wrote a 
prize-winning story on homes of this community. It won third place in 
the state in a contest of Texas Federated Women's Clubs. The houses 
included in the story were the Nicholson house, a landmark on the 
northeast corner of the park in Sanger; the W. Crow Wright house at 
Bolivar and the two homes of Jack Sullivan, one which stood at the 


corner of Sixth and Plum, and the other on the Pilot Point road. 
The Nicholson House 


The unusual feature of the Nicholson house is that it has been 
occupied only by the family that built it in 1902. The present owners 
are Lt. Gen. and Mrs. James F. Hollingsworth. She is the former 


Katherine Nicholson, a granddaughter. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Nicholson came to Sanger from Honey Grove in the 
early 1890's. Mrs. Nicholson was Katherine Cravens Nicholson, the 
eighth child of Mrs. Mary Cravens who came to Texas in an early days 


with her children and slaves. She took up land in the state and gave 
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ranches to all of her nine children. J. W. Nicholson bought additional 
land and Nicholson Ranch was southeast of Sanger. Mrs. Nicholson was 


affectionately called "Miss Kit" by her family and friends. 


Mr. Nicholson was also an early Texan. His father, Captain A. J. 
Nicholson served in the Legislature of Texas and was one of the signers 
of the Ordinance of Secession. He had two sons who came to Sanger, J. 
W. and A. J. Nicholson. After Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Nicholson died, their 
daughter, Miss Lee Nicholson, lived in the home until her death in 
1951. Then Mr. and Mrs. John Nicholson, he a long-time postmaster of 


Sanger, made their home there. 


Mr. W. H. Sawyer, a skilled workman who built many houses in Sanger, 
built the Nicholson house. Mrs. Chambers called it, "the type called 
most American of Americana, carpenter Gothic." They are typical of the 
Southern states. Gothic stone tracery was the model for wooden 
scrollwork which trimmed the porches and hung from the gables, called 
"bargeboards." These houses so popular in the nineties and at the turn 
of the century were called "gingerbread houses." Mrs. Chambers said, 


"It is a vigorous and authentic folk-art style." 


The house originally had porches on both floors on both sides of the 
house. The ceilings were high for summer coolness. The lumber in the 
house is cypress. The house is the shape of a Maltese cross with the 
hall in the center and rooms in all four directions from it. R. E. 
Bates, son-in-law of F, M. Ready, Sanger's first resident, did the 
finishing work on the interior of the _ house. The woodwork is 
mahogany. The stairwell fills the upper part of the reception hall, 
and a sewing room is off the landing. A shorter flight to the second 


floor shows a center hall with bedrooms off of it. The master bedroom 
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is on the first floor. 
The Wright House 


The second house in "The Historic Homes of Sanger Community" by Mrs. 
Chambers describes the W. C. (Crow) Wright home built in 1875, which 
has had the strange experience within the past year of being moved 
north of Bolivar. It was built and stood for over a hundred years south 


of the Bolivar community. 


"Bolivar was an early day fort from 1850, a focal point for militia 
commissioned by the state of Texas to protect the frontier from Indians 
and marauders. W. C. Wright was Captain of a company designated for 
this purpose. He was serving in this capacity from 1865, ten years 


before he built his home," Mrs. Chambers' story says. 


It was about 1874, so the story goes that the last Indian raid in the 
Bolivar vicinity took place. Women and children were gathered in the 
basement of the Wright house; the house evidently was in the process of 


being built, and of course the basement was completed first. 


Mrs. Eulalie Wright Smoot, youngest daughter of Captain Crow Wright, 
assisted Mrs. Chambers in describing the house as it was in its early 
days. It was Colonial in architecture, faced south and west, with wide 
porticoes trimmed in gay Gingerbread of the Carpenter Gothic described 
earlier. A unique part of the house was a lookout or observation room 
on top of the house which was reached by a stairway from the second 
floor. This was used to look for Indians or marauders. The 
high-ceilinged rooms of the first floor were duplicated on the second 
floor. The lumber for the house was hauled from Jefferson, Texas, by 


ox wagons. There was a fireplace in every room in the house. 
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Lovely walnut furniture, and much in the homes of heirs of the family 
was used throughout the house. The square piano was a Matheseck, still 
treasured by the family. The Wrights were very hospitable people and 
large stores of food for their entertaining was kept in the basement of 
the house. Mrs. Chambers said, "The latch string was always out at the 


Wright home." 


The fence around the house was attractive, with pergolas as entrance 
gates to the house. Roses adorned the fences and made a _ lovely 
picture. The stile blocks were used for ladies to mount their horses, 
as they rode side-saddle only in those days. The block was eight feet 


long and five feet high, sloping gradually. 


Captain Wright was famous for fine horses. He was a noted breeder of 
fine horses in his day. These were a great temptation to the Indians 


and they stole a few of them. 
The Sullivan Houses 


The homes of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Sullivan were the last in the 
prize-winning story by Mrs. W. B. Chambers in her, "Historic Homes of 
the Sanger Community." Both houses have been described in the story of 
the Sullivan family and their settlement east of Sanger and the 


eventual move of most of the family to Sanger, when it was founded in 


1886, 


Mr. McGuire of Jefferson, Texas, built the two-story house five miles 
east of Sanger. The double front doors were beautifully carved in a 
Chinese design with serpents and leaves entwined. Mr. McGuire was a 


skilled wood-carver. In the evenings he built a beautiful walnut chest 
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of drawers, which he presented to Mrs. Sullivan for her new home. The 
chest was passed down in the family. The first wallpaper in this area 
of frontier homes, came from Jefferson and was on the walls of this 


home. Victorian furniture was used throughout the house. 


It was open house most of the time with the Sullivans. He was from a 
large family, and with eleven children of their own, they had lots of 
company. Mrs. Sullivan was the daughter of Reason Jones, and there 


were 22 children in that family. 


Others were added: it might be a child too ill to travel who was left 
with the Sullivans for a time that extended to years, a nephew in a 
brush with the law who was afraid to go home, or a teacher of the Smoky 
Ridge school, or Fairview, who, when his ambition to be a doctor was 


disclosed, was sent to medical school by Mr. Sullivan. 


Stained glass windows, in vogue in that day, were used in the house. 
Fireplaces were used throughout the house, made of bricks from the kiln 
of George Hundley of Pilot Point, brother-in-law of Mrs. Sullivan. One 
early school teacher in Fairview brought from his home in Waco a coal 
oil lamp. Mrs. Sullivan considered it a fire hazard and refused to 
allow him to use it in his bedroom. So it was carried to the 
schoolhouse for use there. The Sullivan home was lighted with 


candles. 


Eight years later, the Sullivan family moved to their new home at the 
corner of Sixth and Plum in the new town of Sanger. It was similar to 
the house east of town. It had shutters that were closed in the 
afternoons, especially those on the west side of the house. The front 


door of this house is a part of the library building in Sanger. It 
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leads to the patio at the back of the building. The door was hauled 
from Jefferson in an ox wagon, as was the custom in the 1880's for 


finer houses built in the area. 
THE ELSASSERS 


The Elsasser house, recently sold by Mr. and Mrs. Willard Bounds to 


Mr. and Mrs. John Henry is one of the landmarks of Sanger. It stands at 


the corner of Seventh and Peach Streets. In 1976 it received an 


official Texas Historical Marker. 


The marker reads, "Jacob Frederick Elsasser, born in Germany in 1834. 
Jacob Frederick Elsasser migrated to this country with his father and 
brothers. They operated a cigar factory in Chicago until it was 
destroyed by the Great Chicago Fire of 1871. Elsasser moved to Texas 
with his Swiss-born wife, Catharine (1832-1903), and built a two-story 
farm house east of Sanger. After it burned, they erected this residence 
in 1901. One of Elsasser's daughters, Mrs. J. M. Peery, and her family 
occupied the house until 1939. It was purchased in 1952 by Mr. and Mrs. 


Willard Bounds. 1976," 


Mr. Elsasser was brought from Germany, with his brothers, by their 
father because of the conscription of ever and ever younger men into 
the army. It was the intention of the father to get the boys out of 
the country and then send for the wife and daughter, but the mother 
fell ill and died and the daughters remained in Germany. One night, as 
a lonely young boy in Chicago, Jacob awakened his father and told him 
that his mother had just died in Germany. The father assured the boy it 
was just a dream; but later notification came and it was at that moment 


the boy had awakened and rushed to tell his father the bad news, that 
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the mother had died in Germany. 


The Elsassers had settled in Chicago where they owned a cigar 
factory. In the great fire of 1871 the factory burned and the 
Elsassers moved to their farm on Lake Michigan, about twenty miles out 
of the city. Mr. Elsasser told his grandson's wife that strawberries 
as large as eggs grew on that farm. He loved to recall the fun he had 


on the lake as they rolled logs out and rode them on the water. 


Finally the Elsassers moved to Texas. They must have wanted to be a 
part of the great westward movement. They bought much farm land east 
of Sanger and built a comfortable two-story house on their land. In 
Texas Mr. Elsasser was always a farmer, living well and providing well 
for his family. He was a good-natured man, loved to play the fiddle, 
read detective stories and was a religious man. Mrs. Peery often 
played dominoes with him, one of his favorite games; and as they played 
he talked of the old days. He told her of a family going through the 
country once that stopped with them at their farm house east of Sanger 
because of the bad weather. The family stayed two weeks because of the 
great freeze. Each night they fiddled and sang and danced. It was a 
sad day for them when their guests moved on; having them in their home 
had afforded them much joy and entertainment. Mr. Elsasser had lost an 
eye aS a young man, but saw amazingly well with the one he had left. 


He had excellent vision. 


The Elsassers were Presbyterians. In 1903 there was a typhoid 
epidemic here and Mrs. Elsasser, Miss Kate Elsasser and Fred Elsasser 
died. This was a sad time indeed, giving up three members of the 
family in such a short time. Mr. Elsasser's daughter, Mrs. J. M. 


Peery, and her husband came to live at the home place in Sanger and 
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made the last years of Mr. Elsasser's life as comfortable as possible. 
Mrs. Charles Peery, the grandson's widow, remembers the very handsome 
clothes of Mrs. Elsasser and Miss Kate that were shown to her by her 
mother-in-law, Mrs. J. M. Peery. They were the finest of changeable 
taffeta dresses, and others that were beautiful. The women in the 
family were known for their stylish clothes. Mrs. Elsasser's sisters 
in Chicago had attended millinery and design schools and visited with 


the family here in Sanger, bringing ideas and materials with them. 


In Mr. Elsasser's failing years, he requested that his casket be 
carried through the same door as his dear wife's; his separation from 
his mother and the loss of his wife and a son and a daughter in the 
terrible typhoid epidemic were heartaches he carried with him through 


the years. 


Mr, and Mrs. Peery inherited the homeplace and made their home there 
until June 6, 1939, when they sold the house to Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Scheu. When Mr. Peery sold the house to Mr. Scheu, he told him that the 
very unusual cedar trees in the yard came from the Black Forest of 
Germany. The trees are still very beautiful and unusual. Mrs. Peery 


does not know how the trees got to America. 


Mr. Scheu was agent for the Santa Fe Railway in Sanger. He was a very 
popular and hospitable man. Late one night the famous’ concert 
violinist, Fritz Kreisler, arrived in Sanger from Denton to board the 
train. He had given a concert in Denton. He asked Mr. Scheu if a 
restaurant was open at that late hour. Mr. Scheu told him no but that 
he would be honored to have him as his guest in his home for a late 
supper. They ate in the kitchen of this house, enjoying wonderful food 


and fellowship in the former home of a German fiddler long dead, Jacob 
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Frederick Elsasser. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willard Bounds bought the house from the Scheus in 1952. 
The house has always had excellent care and the Bounds made a very 
beautiful home of the historic structure. Originally the house had a 
living room, dining room and a kitchen, a bedroom with a fireplace and 
another bedroom. There has always been an L-shaped gallery on the 
front and side of the house. At some time in the past, a bath was 
added. In 1957 the Bounds added a den and utility room. In 1964 they 
added a screened-in porch, new windows for the entire house and central 
air conditioning and heating. Two more bedrooms and a second bath were 


added in 1971. 


SANGER'S HISTORY FROM EARLY COUNTY NEWSPAPERS 


Sanger in 1892 was a thriving town, according to the Denton County 


News, a Denton paper. "Wheeler and Son has a new brick building. Dr. 
J. C. Rice has just completed a storehouse and has a nice supply of 
drugs. J. E. Henderson is in his new house, and the barber, Ready, has 
moved into a new house. Miller has completed his livery stable, and 


John Johnson will soon build a new hardware store." 


In January, 1893 the town of Sanger had incorporated and the 
following elected: Mayor, W. E. Partlow; Marshal, E. Howard; Aldermen, 
George Mayes, R. H. Stephens, Jr., R. Phelps, Dr. E. Howard, and J. E. 


Henderson. 


The first issue of The Sanger Signal was issued September 8, 1893. 
The first artesian wells in Sanger were drilled in 1893-94. The first 
was in the center of the City Park. "When the well flowed over the top, 


anvils were brought from Campbell's Blacksmith Shop and fired to 
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celebrate the event." By 1895 seven wells had been dug in the town, 


but people still carried water from the well in the park. 


The Sanger Signal was published across from the Santa Fe depot and 
next door to the Sanger Hotel. In the September 16, 1893 issue it said, 
"The Main Street of Sanger is crowded with wagons almost every day and 
the merchants are doing a thriving business, giving more for a dollar 
than you can get at Gainesville, Fort Worth or Dallas. The merchants 
are not putting on airs with a lot of dude clerks, There is only one 


saloon in Sanger and it opens and closes with the stores." 


The Denton County News of May 22, 1893 reports, "Fine Wilson, a 
partner in the butcher business with J. W. Hall of Sanger, was robbed 
of $10.00 by two men at his butcher shop." In October, 1893, "Burglars 
last night got $650.00 from W. D. Brockman and a small amount from 
George Mayes. The post office was robbed and important mail taken, a 
portion of which was found this morning in Mr. Wheeler's cistern. 
Thieves have been stealing coal and stovewood from a number of 


houses." 


The Denton County News of July 19, 1894 states that the station agent 


at Sanger was robbed as were parties in the waiting room. The robbers, 
after locking up the agent, went a few miles north and stole a 
double-seated phaeton and a pair of matched grey horses from Mr. 
Cooper. They were later caught in the Choctaw Nation. They are thought 


to be the Dalton Gang, cousins of the James Brothers. 


The Gainesville Signal in 1898 reported, "Charles P. Grafton has 


taken over the newspaper, The Legal Tender, published in Sanger." 


Advertisers in an August, 1898 issue were: W. L. Buster, Druggist; T. 
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W. Youngblood, "Sweet Music," 


Agent for Estey's Pianos and Organs, 
Office at Sullivan's Furniture; J. L. Hurt, Dry Good, SE corner of the 
square; George W. Sullivan Furniture and Undertaking, Upper Main 
Street; Wilson Brothers and Co., Lumber; Will Ready, Restaurant, Main 
Street; Hughes and Murphy, Livery Stable and Feed; J. F. Campbell 
Blacksmith Shop, near the mill; Sanger Mill and Elevator, J. T. 


Chambers, Manager, Phil Saltsman, Chairman of the Board. 
EARLY SANGER COURIERS FROM 1898 KEEP UP WITH THE NEWS 


On November 24, 1989, it was reported that A. M. Wilson's little boy, 
Tilford, is quite sick with bronchitis. Mrs. Gray Harris has died and 
was buried on Thursday. (She was the grandmother of Miss Cathleen 
Gentle and Lewis Gray Gentle.) Prof. Walker, principal of Sanger 


School, attended Teacher's Institute at Denton Saturday. 


On February 23, 1899, it was reported that Postmaster Creach had 
moved the post office to the new building of J. W. Nicholson on the 
south side of Bolivar Street. The Baptists had called the Reverend Held 
to preach for them the next year. He was from Greenville. On February 


9, 1899, born to Mr. and Mrs. George W. Sullivan, a boy. 


June 8, 1899, L. Barschinsky took bankruptcy, owed J. R. Sullivan 
$5.00 rent. February 1899, W. P. Garber organized a local Building and 
Loan Association. Ten or twelve members taking 100 shares of stock. J. 
L. Burt was president, J. R. Phelps, agent, and A. M. Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer. Directors were J. L. Burt, J. R. Phelps, A. M. Wilson, 


E. L. Howard and A. E, Bourn. 


December 1899, Dr. Rice's new brick store on southside of Bolivar 


Street is about completed. August, 1901, A. E. Bourn of Sanger was 
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attending to business in Bolivar last week. 


In December 1899, the material for the Sanger bank vault is being put 
on the ground and work will begin in a day or two. Workmen are tinning 
the upper story of the Sanger School building. January 1900, the chain 


gang is working the road between Sanger and Bolivar. 


1899, a smallpox epidemic with 16 in the pest house, and tents are 
being procured since there are 100 exposed who have been placed under 


guard. 


Doctors in Sanger in 1900 were Dr. Rice, Dr. Gotcher and Dr. Lain. 
February 8, 1900, Mrs. Wainscott of Denton is visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. J. T. Chambers. August 8, 1901, Mrs. Nicholson of Honey Grove is 


visiting her sons, Andy and J. W. Nicholson. 


Horse breeder Harry Stephens sold his two year old Broker filly today 
to Batis Brothers for $150.00. James Sartin was down from Bolivar. He 
came and left between suns. Ad: House for sale, waterworks throughout 
the house. Advertisers: Phelps and Seal, Real Estate; J. A. Brownlee, 
Groceries; R. V. Duncan, City Barber; M. M. Martin, Tonsorial Artist; 
T. S. Brockman, Fruit and Confectionery; C. J. Schenecker and Co., Dry 
Goods; J. D. Bourn, General Merchandise; Nicholson Bros., Hardware, 
Upper Main; Dr. P. J. Bowers, Drugs, the Sanger Hotel, T. S. Wheeler, 


Prop., $1.00 per day, $3.50 per week, single meals, 25 cents. 


The Sanger Courier, Thursday, June 9, 1899, The Denton County News 
had this item: "The Sanger Courier made its first bow last week. The 
first issue was well patronized and if the people continue doing their 
part, they will have one of the best papers in any town near their size 
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in Texas. Ernest Logsdon, the Editor, is fully able." 
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Ernest Logsdon was editor for several years after 1900. He was again 
editor in 1912-13. He took a great deal of interest in the young men of 
Sanger and organized the first baseball team which became well-known 


for its successful seasons. 


From 1918, the story of the Sanger Courier is the story of Buford and 


Myrtle Toon, which is told in a feature story by Alton Kite, editor in 


1964. Ken Cornell owned the Courier and sold it to Mr. Kite. It was 


bought by Ralph Cole on October 1, 1969 and sold to Roy Lemons in 1978. 


THE FOOTGEAR CHANGED 


The footgear changed. Boots gave way to brogans. The buckskin of 
the ranchmen gave way to the bib overalls, and stores were open early 
and late to take care of the booming business of the new farmers, 
building their homes, moving their families here and planting and 
gathering their quick-cash crop, cotton. Sanger boasted three gins at 
one time. Cotton buyers were here, and farmers and merchants 


prospered. 


This was before the day of the automatic cottonpicker; field labor 
chopped and hoed the cotton, and sometimes the whole family was 
recruited to gather the crop. Wagon-loads of cotton could be seen from 
every direction, coming into Sanger. At some stores in Sanger on 
Saturday, midnight was closing time. Sanger was becoming a farming 


town. 


SANGER GROWS 


The Sanger Mill and Elevator was built in Sanger in 1897, and a very 


important person responsible for its building and operation in the 
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early days was Frank Thatcher. He also built and operated in Sanger, 


its first waterworks. 


Mr. Thatcher and his bride, Nancy Elizabeth Ledbetter, first lived on 
Second Street but later built a fashionable two-story house with 
gingerbread trim on the corner of 4th and Locust Streets. It was in the 
beautiful garden of Mrs. Ruby Cherry, with the sound of lovely 
fountains, on this property where Sanger's first waterworks stood, that 
I heard the story of pioneers of Sanger and their contribution to the 


town, 


Lizzie Ledbetter had come in a covered wagon with her parents from 
Ball Park, Georgia, and the family had settled at Stony, north of 
Ponder. She had a sister, Sally. Their mother died soon after the 
family arrived at their new home, and the children were reared by two 
families. Lizzie was reared by Dr. and Mrs. Miller and Sally was 
reared by the Fox family. As a young lady, Lizzie met, fell in love 
with and married Frank Thatcher, whose family had come from New York 
and settled west of Ponder. The young couple moved to the new town of 


Sanger, and had a part in the building of the town. 


"Mr. Thatcher was probably known as a carpetbagger, but he had the 
expertise of building a mill and elevator that was a success, and also 
a waterworks for the town of Sanger. Charley Henderson, father of Miss 
Stella Henderson, was a partner; the mill was financed partially by 
public-spirited citizens, with Frank Thatcher as president of the 


company," said Ruby Davis Cherry, daughter of Nancy Elizabeth 


Ledbetter. 


Frank Thatcher, who had planned and built two major industries for 
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the thriving town, died in 1904, It was later that Lizzie Ledbetter 


Thatcher married a newcomer to Sanger, Dan Davis. 


DAN DAVIS 


Dan Davis was born and reared in Illinois. An old-timer in Sanger, 
Barlow Everley, told Mrs. Cherry that he was in downtown Sanger when 


Dan Davis got off the Santa Fe. 


The dapper Dan Davis was wearing a black derby hat, had a Van Dyke 
beard, carried an umbrella, and wore gloves. That was a sensation in 
Sanger. The young man walked the length of the businesses on the south 
side of Main Street and walked back on the north side, stopping at the 
boarding house operated by Mrs. Howard, where the City Hall now 


stands. 


Here was a locomotive and stationary engineer by profession, who 
became a jeweler, watch repairman, and part-time stationary engineer by 
occupation, in the new town of Sanger. He took a room at the 
boardinghouse and it was Sanger's good fortune that Dan Davis lived 
here the rest of his life. He married the Widow Thatcher and to them 


was born a daughter, Ruby Davis. 


This genial Yankee gentleman helped his wife operate the businesses 
left to her. He bought out Charley Henderson's interest in the 
waterworks; with his mechanical ability he kept the town of Sanger with 
water, and also operated his jewelry store and watch repair shop first 


in the back of Bowers' Drug Store, and later in Kay's Drug Store. 


In Volume 4 of Captain B. B. Paddock's History of Texas, Ft. Worth 


and Northwest Texas Edition, a write-up of Dan Davis of Sanger says 
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that his father, Martin Davis, came from Ireland. His mother was Mary 
Dana, also of Irish ancestry. Dan Davis studied engineering, both 


steam and electrical. 


Optometry was practiced by Dan Davis in Sanger. He saw the need of 
someone to fit glasses for the residents of the town of Sanger, so he 
went to Fort Worth on the train each week and took a course in 
Optometry and became a licensed Optometrist. Dr. Rice had fitted 
glasses, but found it too time-consuming with his other practice so 
turned his business over to Dan Davis. When one considers the many 
services he was able to render his fellow man in this town, one must 
consider Dan Davis an ingenious person. Then he worked for his father 
who was a tinner; but after twelve years of railroading, finally 
becoming an engineer, and working with many lines over the United 
States, he went to Colorado and for three years worked for the Dever 


Grat Smelting Company. 


After the tragedy of losing his wife and two sons, Walter and Thomas, 
to an epidemic of diphtheria, Dan Davis volunteered for the 


Spanish-American War and spent some time in the Philippines. 


In December 1902 Sanger had 900 inhabitants. Dr. Bowers' Drug Store 
was located in the building which later became Bert Jones' Happy Hour 
Theatre. Later Davis moved to the Sanger Pharmacy Building owned by Dr. 


J. C. Rice, which later became Kay's and Sullivan's Drug Store. 


In a Sanger Courier, dated October 9, 1909, Worth S. Ray said this 
about Dan Davis: "To have issued this paper without prominent mention 
of Dan Davis, manager of the Sanger Waterworks, expert jeweler, 


automobile chauffeur and owner, consulting engineer and stockholder in 
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banks and various other enterprises, would have been to do an injustice 
to those who are anxious to obtain information in regard to this town 
and the surrounding territory. Coming to Sanger in December, 1902, he 
took hold of things without hesitation and gradually wormed himself 
into the confidence of the people until he got so he could buy anything 
he wanted on a credit. Since that time he has grown more and more 
important until it has gotten so a man can't do anything in Sanger 
without seeing Dan about it first. One of the most important 
personages in the city, he always takes hold of whatever comes along 
and helps to pull it out of the hole, just as he came to the rescue of 
the Courier man when he needed a little assistance in getting more 


advertising for this issue." 


It is remembered that Dan Davis could manufacture a piece for a 
Linotype machine so the Sanger Courier could go to press; and that 
during World War I, he had a thriving business from jewelers all over 
the United States because he could repair the finest foreign-made 


clocks that their clientele had invested in. 


Thatcher and Henderson first owned a shallow water windmill pump and 
a Fairbanks pumping engine. Eventually a project began where the main 
was enlarged. A 15-horsepower Stover engine was installed and an eight 
by eight Intersol air compressor with a Myers Bulldog pump. By 1908 


the Bulldog was dispensed with and a centrifugal pump installed. 


In 1910 the old wooden tower fell and was replaced with a steel and 
wooden tank, This 900 barrel tank was located on the Davidsons' lot on 
Fourth Street. It was boasted that the bottom of the tank was four feet 


higher than the highest point in Sanger. 
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In 1919 the engine room was destroyed by fire. With the installation 
of a Fairbanks—Morse engine, a Sargent and Rand air compressor and an 
American Centrifugal pump, the capacity was increased from 1,000 


gallons a day to 23,000 gallons a day. 


Mrs. Cherry laughingly said, "We had to wait for the tank to fill 


before we could go for a ride in our Model T." 


In 1921 a new engine house was completed at a cost of $1500.00, and 
other improvements followed. Finally the entire town was covered with 


81,000 feet of mains for Sanger's 1,500 inhabitants. 


In 1914 Dan Davis and Calvin Dodson had installed at the corner of 
Locust and 2nd, Sanger's first light plant. It was a relief to all who 
could afford it to be relieved of the kerosene lamps. But according to 
a story by Dr. Rob Chambers the acetylene had its failings too, and 
sermons were sometimes halted while one of the deacons went to 
investigate what had plunged the auditorium into darkness. So for a 
few years Sanger went back to its kerosene lamps; but forty years after 
a young genius names Thomas A. Edison had made his first public 


exhibition of a new phenomenon, electric lights came to Sanger. 


The plant was later sold to Claude Brown, Sanger's Scoutmaster par 
excellence, and then in 1924 the City of Sanger took over and put in 


the present water, sewer and light system. 


We reminisced about the early days of Sanger, and Ruby told of the 
Reo car that Dan Davis put together for Dr. Rice. The country roads 
were so bad that the car was impractical for the doctor and he sold it 
to Ruby's father. There was no top over the back seat of the car. The 


seat had no springs in it, and it folded up when not in use. Many 
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Sanger people still remember their first car ride in that bumpy 


affair. 


Coming up Cooley hill on old U. S. 77 was a real accomplishment in 
those days. The July 4th picnic and barbecue was always held on Clear 
Creek and you had to climb Cooley hill to get back home. It was an 
all-day affair with baskets of food supplemented with pink lemonade and 
barbecue, grass burrs, baseball games, kids swimming and kids on 


ponies. 


Mrs. Cherry recalled that probably the biggest crisis in the family 
was when her father and Cleburne Warren went up in an airplane in 1918. 
Her mother and Mrs. Warren were furious when the news came that their 
husbands had done such a dangerous thing. Ruby feared a divorce in the 
family. When they got home they assured their wives there was no harm 
done; they had each flown right over their own homes to see how they 
looked from the air. Ruby was in the second grade and their teacher 
marched the entire class across the tracks to see the airplane. She 
was almost in shock when she saw her father sitting on one rudder and 
Mr. Warren on the other, while the pilot was making an adjustment of 
some sort. She thought her father planned to ride there and the plane 
would go up with them. She almost panicked; and was greatly reliéved 
when they both got off. It cost two dollars to fly over Sanger. They 


did a brisk business, as the people lined up. 


Dan Davis ceased to be a Republican when he moved to Sanger. He 
decided that if his vote was to count, he must be a Democrat. He often 
chuckled as he repeated what E. L. Berry, the banker, would ask when 
one went to the bank to pay his poll tax. "Are you a Republican or a 


white man?", clearing his throat first and in his gruff voice. 
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We talked about our favorite teachers. Several we had in common. My 
mother, Mrs. Sam H. Sullivan, taught departmental work and Ruby had her 
for three years. She loved her, and that pleased me. My mother was a 
history buff and her enthusiasm was contagious. She wore very 
fashionable hats to school, just as she did to church. Then there was 
"Miss Inez" Nicholson who was Ruby's first grade teacher. She was 
living in LaJolla, California, at last report and we both marveled at 
that. Miss Bess Ashley taught us both and we remember her with 
affection. I recall that she gave me my love of poetry which has been 
a joy in my life. Then we thought of Mr. and Mrs. George Tummins, that 


great couple who taught and encouraged so many in this town. 


Ruby and I remembered whole Saturday afternoons spent at the Liberty 
Theatre owned by Gene Hughes' dad, Mr. Jess Hughes. We would buy a big 
sack of popcorn and sit through a feature with Pearl White, Hoot 
Gibson, Mary Pickford, Ruth Roland, Charlie Chaplin or Doug Fairbanks; 
watch the Pathe News and then the serial, where you had to wait until 
next week to see if the train ran over the girl tied on the railroad 
track. Those were the days of silent movies, and some could not read 
fast enough and had to be read to. That was almost as funny as the 
movie. Sometimes someone had left their glasses at home. Once I heard 


Dad Haughton read to dear Mrs. Haughton, "Be calm. Be calm." 


The sad story of General Pershing's family burning to death as told 
and shown time and again, and that always made you cry. The ice cream 
parlors were in the drug stores, and the quaint wire tables and chairs 


were waiting for you. 


After graduating from high school, Ruby Davis studied nursing at the 
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Denton Hospital, and then she married Lockett Cherry. They had one 
daughter, Lona Joyce. She is now Mrs. Cecil Snellgrove. The Cherrys 
were in the cleaning and pressing business in Sanger, would sell out 
and go to greener fields and then come home and buy their business back 
again. Once Ruby was persuaded to go into nursing again. Dr. Sullivan 
and Dr. Rice would come with pleas for help, and she would don the 


uniform and go with them, 


Ruby has been retired from the cleaning and pressing business for 11 
years. She enjoys free time to be with her daughter and son-in-law, 
and her grandson, Dan, and his wife of Watauga. She enjoys two 
great-granddaughters Lavelle and Missy. Reading is a hobby that she has 
always enjoyed. History is her favorite subject, and she reads every 
book written about American Indians. She and Lockett traveled over the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, until his death in 1976. Now she 


likes to stay home and read and visit. 


THE SAGA OF THE MILLIGANS 


The Most Useful Man in Town — Sanger's Blacksmith 


Today on the north side of the brick building of Higgs Tomato company 
in downtown Sanger, you can see the sign J. W. Milligan, Blacksmith, 
painted on the brick. I remember Mr. Milligan as a powerful strong 
man, wearing a leather apron and a cap with his red hair peeping out, 


and he always wore a mustache. 


Little girls did not go to blacksmith shops unless accompanied by 
their father. But you glanced that way in passing, because it was a 
place of great activity in Sanger, and you might get a glance of your 


dad's horse or maybe your own pony. My Chock was there on occasions to 
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have his shoes checked. 


It was in Petty, Lamar County, that John Wesley Milligan learned to 
become a blacksmith. His training was under N. A. McClure. This was in 
the early 1890's. He was born in Hardin County, Tennessee, a son of 
John and Nancy Britton Milligan. With his parents he came to Lamar 
County, and he worked on the family farm until he decided to become a 
blacksmith. Farm work for the public paid about $15.00 a month in that 
time; but in Tennessee he had received only $20.00 for three months 


work before he left for Texas. 


After he had learned his trade Mr. Milligan worked at it in Petty and 
Abbott, and then in February 1899, he came to Sanger. The Milligans 
lived at the corner of Willow and Fifth Street in the house later owned 
by the Bud Tysons. Mr. Milligan, with his own hands, built his first 
brick building with a cement floor, 60 x 80. Adjacent to it, he built a 
two-story brick building. He had come to Sanger with a capital of 


$1,000.00. 


On November 10, 1894, in Lamar County, Texas, Mr. Milligan was 
married to Miss Sallie Minshew, who was born in Pennsylvania, but who 
had lived in Mississippi as a child. She moved with her parents to 
Lamar County. The children of the Milligans were: Kate, who married 
Clyde Wilson of Sanger; Jennie Lee; Madell; Bess; Charles Wesley, now 


living in Denton and Julian Wiley. 


Mr. Milligan was a Democrat and cast his first vote for Grover 
Cleveland for president in 1899, While residing in Abbott, Texas, Mr. 
Milligan was made a Mason by Abbott Lodge No. 777, Ancient Free and 


Accepted Masons. In Sanger he was a member of Bolivar Lodge No. 418 of 
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which he was past master, and he represented his lodge in the Grand 
Lodge of Texas. He was a Chapter and Knight Templar Mason and was 
well-known in the Masonic order. Mr. Milligan was active in the 


Methodist Church. 


Blacksmith J. W. Milligan was typical of the one Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow described in his poem so familiar to all school children: 
"Under the spreading Chestnut tree, the village smithy stands. The 
smith, a might man is he, with large and sinewy hands, and the muscles 


of his brawny arms are strong as iron bands... ." 


There have been other blacksmiths in Sanger, Jim Flow Campbell and 


Cleo Strickland, to name two that many of the old-timers remember. 


The gravel roads came to the waxy blackland of this vicinity and 
probably doubled and tripled the work of the blacksmiths, so one of my 
old-time friends told me recently. Keeping horses and mules shod was 
essential to everyday living before cars and tractors took over. The 
economy depended on the work of capable blacksmiths; they were 


essential. 


Jimmie Campbell Jones of Denton sent me notes on her father, Jim Flow 
Campbell, an early blacksmith in Sanger. She enclosed their wedding 


picture, made on May 28, 1898. 


James Flow Campbell, the third son of Johnny Crockett Campbell and 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth, married Charity Emma Elizabeth Jones, the 
third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. D. Jones, early settlers of Sanger. 


The wedding took place in Sanger. 


Jim Flow Campbell was named after his father's half-brother James 
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Flow. He had lived with the Flows in Denton before he married, and 
Homer Flow had taught him the blacksmith trade. Flow Hospital in 
Denton is named for Homer Flow, who gave it the first quarter of a 
million dollars for its founding. It serves all of Denton County, and 


was the dream of this great philanthropist. 


Jim Flow Campbell had built his home and blacksmith shop on East Elm 
Street in Sanger, near the Santa Fe railroad. He and his bride moved 
there and set up housekeeping. He was busy there meeting the needs of 
Sanger and nearby communities until 1907, when they and their children 
moved to New Mexico to homestead land. Their section of land was 28 
miles from Patalac. His father later went to the area to live two years 
longer on land he had settled on earlier. but extreme weather and 
exposure brought on pneumonia to his son, Jim Flow. As soon as he was 
strong enough to travel, he and his father moved their stock by train 
back to Sanger. Mrs. Campbell and their children, accompanied by W. E. 
Partlow, Sanger's first Mayor who had tried the New Mexico "adventure," 


returned to Sanger to live. This was in February, 1913. 


The family lived in Sanger for a time, but soon moved to Vaughantown, 
seven miles southeast, where Jim Flow Campbell set up a blacksmith shop 
and served the people of that rural community. Pneumonia developed 


again, and on March 20, 1915, Jim Flow Campbell died. 


His widow sold the New Mexico land and bought a farm in the Union 
Hill community, near the Smoky Ridge school, where she reared and 


educated their nine children. 


There are many descendants of this early Sanger blacksmith living in 


and near Sanger. Among them are Nancy Campbell Smith and her daughter, 
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Laurie, and Stephen Ben Campbell. 


In February, 1945, Mrs. Jim Flow Campbell and her daughter, Jimmie, 
moved back to Sanger to her honeymoon home, the house she moved to as a 
bride in 1898. After 10 years she moved to Denton and later to 


Gainesville where she died in 1964, 


Recently Jimmie Flow Campbell Jones has presented to the First 
Baptist Church of Sanger, in memory of her grandfather, B. D. Jones, 
the silver wine pitcher of the original communion serving set of the 
church. Mr. Jones had given the set to the church, and his 
granddaughter had it restored and presented it to the church honoring 


his memory. 
BLACKSMITHS AND FAMILIES 


Two generations of one family were blacksmiths in Sanger. J. O. 
Stricklin came to Sanger in 1911 to work for J. W. Milligan. It was in 


1928 that his son, Cleo Stricklin, put in his shop here. 


J. 0. Stricklin worked for Mr. Milligan about two years, then he 
opened his own shop in the back part of Gentle's Hardware Store, which 
is now Smith's Country Store. He sold out in 1917 to Jack and Cleve 
Campbell. In 1930 J. 0. Stricklin returned to Sanger and became 


partners with his son, Cleo. 


Cleo Stricklin had established his shop across the street from the 
Sanger Mill and Elevator Company on North Second Street, where 
apartments are today. It was in 1937 that J. 0. Stricklin went to 
Pilot Point and put in a shop there. Later he sold out to a Mr. Strum, 


whose son Paul, operates the business today. 
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Cleo Strickland was Sanger's blacksmith until 1947 when he sold his 
shop to Bill Ary. Cleo worked for the Sanger light plant and then went 


to Denton where he worked for the plant at Texas Woman's University. 


J. O. Strickland was born in Anniston, Alabama. He moved to Arkansas 
and Texas, and in Dallas was married to Miss Soulah Gresham. Before 
coming to Sanger he lived in Krum and Bolivar. Descendants of J. 0. 
Stricklin, this early blacksmith of Sanger, who still live in Sanger 
are Marvin Strickland, who retired from his steel business in Dallas 
and moved to Sanger last March, and Bobby Stricklin, signal maintainer 


for Santa Fe Railroad in Sanger. 


NEW CITY HALL 


The present City Hall in Sanger was the idea of Mayor Wilson and it 
was built during his term of office. The city paid cash for its 
construction. It was completed and dedicated in 1959. Those serving on 
the council at that time were: E. M. Acker, L. E. Brown, H. D. Cooper, 


G. A. Seely and R. D. Windle, Sr. 


Over the years, money was set aside for this project. First the plot 
was bought from the Howard Estate, from Mrs. Mollie Brockman. The 
government gave the specifications for the post office part; it was 
completed and paid for by the city of Sanger, and the post office moved 
in as a tenant of half of the building; the city offices occupied the 
other half. "I was never any hand to go into debt," said Wilson, "so 
the city had the money to pay for the building before it was built." 
Today Sanger has a new post office across from the Middle School, and 


the city has the use of the entire City Hall building for its offices 


and increased activities of a growing town. 
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Tilford Wilson's mother died when he was five years old and he was 
reared by his Grandmother Wilson and an aunt, Miss Max Wilson. He had a 
brother Clyde, whose widow lives in Sanger. Tilford's uncles, Steve and 
Fine Wilson were the fiddlers of the community, and Miss Max was the 
chaperone for the dancing parties that were given. They were happy and 
fun parties, typical of the frontier settlements. Square dancing was a 
favorite pastime in those days, but it sometimes cost the participant 
their membership in church; those were strict days with the early 


churches of Sanger. 


When the controversy over selling the city light plant was a big 
issue, Tilford Wilson took a stand against the sale of the plant. 
Today it is one of the big assets of the town. The water system was 
bought from Dan Davis and new wells dug. In 1918 Lone Star Gas came to 
Sanger and the coal grates in the fireplaces were replaced with stoves 
with asbestos jacks. The telephone company was privately owned for 
many years by George Mayes and later Mrs. Riley. Later it was sold to 


Central Telephone Company. 


Tilford Wilson was always a quiet, retiring man, but he served Sanger 
well as its mayor for the longest period of time. He gave 36 years of 
service to the city, either as Mayor or a member of the council, giving 
good, sound business judgment to the operation of the town which he 


loved. 


As he sat on his front porch and watched the busy traffic on his 
corner at 10th and Bolivar Streets, he remembered when kids walked 
miles to school, but he had to run only across the street to get to 
school. Sanger's oldest native citizen loved to watch the activity, 


had a good sense of humor, kept up with world happenings, and had kept 
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his interest in sports. His love for Sanger, truly his hometown, never 
diminished. "I have never wanted to live anywhere else. Sanger is my 


home," he said at 92 years of age. 


EARLY SCHOOLS 


The Sanger area schools that have become a part of the Sanger 
Independent School District were written up by the Civics Class under 


the direction of Miss Ina Grace Holt in their story of Sanger. 


It lists the Bolivar School as the oldest. Others listed are: 


Goodview, Prairie Chapel, Gribble Springs, Union Hill, Bernard, New 


Liberty, Blue Mound, Green Valley and Milam. 


The Blue Mound school, which partly consolidated with Denton, is now 
a community building. The Union Hill school was converted into a 
residence by Mr. and Mrs. Bill Switzer. Green Valley and Milam 
consolidated with Denton and Sanger. The Union Hill school was used 
until 1939 when the students transferred to Sanger. Miss Maxine Teel 
came to Sanger to teach. The school was consolidated with Sanger in 


1947. 


Goodview school was a brick building and it became a private home. 
School was held there until 1939 when the students transferred to 
Sanger, along with the teacher, Miss Alyne Seal, now Mrs. Scott Gober. 


The school was consolidated with Sanger in 1947. 


The article by the Civics students says that in 1916 the Gribble 
Springs school had one teacher, Miss Sadie Killitz, now Mrs. Lloyd 
Coleman, She boarded with different families and had to ride to school 


on a horse. In bad weather, when she couldn't get to school, the 
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children were overjoyed because they wouldn't have to go, either. The 
students transferred to Sanger in 1937. Mrs. Virgie George Heffley was 
a teacher at Gribble Springs, and she came to Sanger and taught second 


grade. The school was consolidated with Sanger in 1947. 


According to this account of the Bernard school, it was built in 1900 
by Mr. C. L. Miller and Mr. Freeman, a school teacher in Bolivar. The 
old building had burned. Mr. W. K. Miller was the first teacher in the 
new school. In 1918 Miss Callie Miller, with two assistants, taught 


114 students. 


Two weeks before school was out in 1919, 15 students and one of the 
teachers became ill with the mumps, and the school had to be closed. 
Later the students transferred to Bolivar and Sanger, and in 1947 the 


school was consolidated with Sanger. 


The Prairie Chapel school was a one-room school and had only one 
teacher. It burned in 1917 and the children had to go to Vaughantown 
church to school. It became a two-teacher school when a new building 


was built and many teachers from Sanger taught there. It was 


consolidated with Sanger in 1947, 


Blue Mound students were transferred to Denton and Sanger in 1947, 
With the consolidation 1949 the districts of Blue Mound and Green 
Valley were divided and part of each district was included in the 
Sanger district. Only a part of the Milam district came to Sanger when 


it was consolidated in 1949, Many of its students went to Denton. 


The New Liberty school consolidated with the Bolivar school. Bolivar 
consolidated with Sanger on September 20, 1948. Mr. Lee Toothaker and 


Mr. Ed Harberson were two teachers long-remembered. 
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SANGER SCHOOLS 


The first school for Sanger children was on Duck Creek. The teacher 
was Mr. Wilmuth. The first school built in 1888. The money to build the 
school was raised by having a ball in the store of Mr. B. A. Simpson 
and charging admission. This first wooden building was replaced in 


1900 with a fine two-story brick school with a mansard roof. 


As Sanger grew in the early 1900's school enrollment increased. With 
two gins, Sanger Mill and Elevator Company, two and three banks, three 
drug stores, three or four dry goods stores, a millinery store, many 
grocery stores, two blacksmith shops, two meat markets, the town was 
the center of a trade area that was large and prosperous. With school 
consolidation, the Sanger Public Schools took their place of prominence 
in the county. John M. Sullivan graduated from Sanger High School in 
its first graduating class and went away to Medical School. He returned 
to Sanger to practice and his entire life was spent in the service of 
this community. He joined several old-time doctors in Sanger, but was 


the first who had graduated from the local high school. 


Since that time the Sanger Independent School District can boast of 
graduates who have earned Ph. D. degrees, and become college professors 
and many of them writers; one three-star general, Lt. General James F. 
Hollingsworth, who has received all the decorations for bravery except 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, in World War II, the Korean Conflict, 
and the Vietnam War; the world authority today on the English poet, 
Robert Browning, Dr. Roma Alva King, native of Sanger and graduate of 
its local high school. He is retired today as Distinguished Professor 


of English Literature from the University of Ohio, a writer of note, 
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and an Episcopal minister, in Dallas. Another local graduate who was a 
Fulbright Scholar and received her degree in French Literature from the 
University of Texas is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gene Hughes, a 
native of Sanger, and now teaching in the university at Nacogdoches, 
Dr. Diane Hughes Corbin. There are over 100 local graduates who have 


gone on to receive Master's degrees. 


Today the Sanger Independent School District has an enrollment of 
approximately 1,030 students, a budget of approximately $2,312,431.00. 
This budget includes Special Education which serves eight school in the 


county. 


Sanger has a faculty of 58 teachers and seven coaches, all with 


teaching duties besides their coaching. 


Besides the Superintendent, Farl Ross, there are three principals, 
two counselors, four secretaries, a tax assessor and a full time 
nurse. There are five bus drivers, five full-time janitors with two 
part-time. There is a maintenance superintendent, six full time cooks 


and four part-time. 


As Sanger has grown, so has the number of school buildings. The 
Elementary School was built in 1958, with three additions, the last in 
1976. The Middle School was remodeled in 1976 and the students moved 
into the new Sanger High School in 1977. The gymnasium was built in 


1970. 


Throughout the years the pupils, the community, the faculties, and 
the school plant have been affected by some truly great men as 
superintendents. Among them are: J. T. Chambers, J. C. Wilkerson, 


George Tummins, Lawrence St. Clair, L. Is Samuel, H. 0. Harris, C. D. 
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Allen, R. C. Wilson, Barrett Reeves, Herbert Arledge, Emmett Baker and 


Earl Ross. 
GOING TO THE CELLAR 


The early settlers of this area left us a heritage of fear. Fear not 
of the marauding Indians that troubled them until the 1870's but of 


cyclones and tornadoes. Every third house in Sanger today has a storm 


cellar and they are the carry-over of this great fear of storms. 


Sometimes a settler built his cellar before he built his house. 


I came from a family who had such great fear of storms that my 
grandmother Sullivan had a bed in the cellar, and her suitcase of 
clothes was there, too. Each week the clothes were washed and ironed 
and re-packed for an eventuality which never happened. Their cellar 
stands today in Sanger, always free of water, and with enough room to 


accommodate a bed and a dozen people seeking shelter. 


That great fear was passed on to my father, and he was very dramatic 
about getting the family to the cellar. We had to dress fully, even in 
the middle of the night, and we were rushed and cajoled into the "hidey 


' my dad would open the 


hole." "The axe, oh, I have forgotten the axe,' 
door and make a dash for the tool shed to retrieve the axe. Our 
cellars were not always water-proof and one had to sit sometimes with 
one's feet on a box or bucket. For the first part of the hour or so 
you were warned of what had happened to people who fooled around about 
getting in the cellar. You were instructed on what to do if the house 
blew on the cellar trapping everybody. JI knew that story: we were to 


give Dad plenty of room to wield that axe and get us out of there. As 


the wind died down, and the crowded conditions sort of made you sleepy, 
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Dad would mellow and tell a few funny stories, and inquire about the 
families of the neighbors who lived in some other town where he hoped 
they were not worried with storms. When the all-clear signal was given 
and we drowsily returned to the house, we were unfit for school or work 


that day. 


This heritage of fear of storms came naturally because Slidell and 
Hemming had been blown away, and the Gribble Springs cyclone was bad. 
Sanger had its own tornado on May 18, 1946 with loss of life and 


property. 


In Bates' History and Reminiscences of Denton County is the account 
of the Gribble Springs cyclone which hit about four p. m. on May 15, 
1896. It first hit the ground between Pilot Knob and Justin, passed 
about three miles west of Denton, blew down some houses, and over on 
Clear Creek destroyed the village of Gribble Springs. On J. P. Bowles 
place Mrs. Will Shannon and one child were killed. Two of her children 
were injured. "Mr. Lewis and his family were eating an early supper 
and all the house blew away except the floor and they were left at the 
table. Gee Evans, living on Mr. Hill's place, lost a child. Mr. J. P. 
Bowles and Mrs. Will Ready and her two small children were in a room 
keeping watch with the corpse of a child. The house was torn to pieces 
and when they came to rest the floor was bottom side up, and they were 
clinging to the children and lying on the floor unhurt. The corpse was 
about a hundred yards away." The dead boy was the son of the Horsts, a 


brother of Emil Horst, and uncle of Leroy, Ed and Lawrence Horst. 


"Josh Crouce lived on Mr. Sparks' farm on Milam Creek. The house was 
a four-room structure and Mrs. Crouce placed herself and four children 


in bed and covered up. The house was wrecked and blown away except the 
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floor and bed which were left unmoved. This storm rose and passed on 
northeast, but came to ground again and tore a swath about two hundred 
yards wide through the city of Sherman, doing great damage to the 
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people and property," says Ed F. Bates. 


Hemming, just over in Cooke County and about six miles east of 
Sanger, was blown away on April 7, 1907. A Mr. Riley, member of a 
prominent family in that area, was killed. Edward Morrow of Sanger was 
born on April 15 after that tornado and all of his life he has heard of 


the Hemming storm. 


On March 23, 1909, the village of Slidell was blown away by a cyclone 
just after nightfall. The cyclone came from the southwest and traveled 
northeast, but it rose again and did not continue its devastation very 


far. A The village and nearby farm houses were demolished. 


Bates says, "On the twenty-fourth a relief committee was appointed, 
composed of J. B. Doyle, chairman, H. F. Burton, L. W. Watson, B. J. 
Hawkins and R. D. Moore. This committee issued the following statement: 
‘Whereas, the town of Slidell and surrounding community have been 
visited by a cyclone which has wrought death and destruction, and 
whereas, there is much need and suffering among a great number of our 
citizens, we humbly appeal to the public for aid of the suffering.'" 
The people responded and that section was soon restored to its normal 
condition. In the Knox Cemetery is the grave of a black boy killed on 


the Forester ranch in this tornado. 


It was on May 18, 1946 that a tornado hit three miles east of Sanger 
of Highway 455 and destroyed homes and barns and took the life of 


Charlene Joyce Hammons, ten-year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charlie 
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Hammons. 


Those who lost their homes were the Hammons, Sam Landers and Ed 
Morrow. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Mon Gentle was damaged. Mrs. Delbert 
Jones said she and her mother and her children were in the cellar, but 
Mr. Landers and son, Clay, were on the front porch. They jumped from 


the porch as the house blew away. 
The American Red Cross built homes for the victims. 


FALL BOOSTER EDITION, 1909 


It was on October 15, 1909 that the Sanger Courier with Worth S. Ray 
as publisher, got out its special Fall Booster Edition. The copy I own 
is in bad shape, but has much of interest in its stories, pictures and 
advertisements. On the front page are nine of Sanger's boosters. I 
recognize five of them. They are: George Reed, Worth S. Ray, Dr. J. C. 


Rice, A. J. Nance and T. H. Jones, later a Mayor of Sanger. 


The City Shaving Parlor, R. V. Duncan, proprietor, ran an 
advertisement that said, "Hair cuts, shaves, shampoos and massage, 
Everything clean; Sharp razors; Service up-to-date in every respect. 
Special attention to ladies desiring shampoos or massage. Snow Laundry 
box leaves every Wednesday afternoon. Moles removed for only fifty 


cents each." 


On the same page is the story of The Sanger Stock Farm, owned by Mr. 


Noah Batis. His annual Colt Show, with cash prizes for the best colts 


whose sires are owned by Mr. Batis. 


"Mr. Batis came to Sanger in the Spring of 1889. He owns 95 acres of 


fine land, almost adjoining the town and one of the largest and most 
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commodious barns in the entire country. To visit his magnificent stock 
farm and see his fine stock is well worth a special trip to this 


section and the time of any man in Texas. 


"His finest animals are Keota Bob, McGregor, William Whitten and 
Morgan, horses, and John and Hubbard, jacks. These animals have some 
fine colts scattered all over Denton, Collin, Wise and Cooke counties. 
Prizes are offered at the colt show each year for the best colts from 


his herd of horses and jacks. 


"There was a large number of fine colts exhibited the past year at 
the show, among them being the following prize winners: First prizes: 
J. M. Griffin, R. H. Miller, C, A. Habern, L. A. Dickson, George Hard 
and S. S. Freeman. Second prizes: W. K. Miller, W. S. Doyle, R. A. 
Leach, J. D. Sullivan, W. H. Gray and Jess McGee. Others who had stock 
on exhibition at the show were Marvin and John Atkins, T. H., Ed and 
Tom Carrico, W. H. Cofer, Mrs. E. J. Echols, Seaf Gadberry, W. A. 
Garrison, George Hughes, R. T. Hicks, Will Harberson, H. E. Marion, W. 
T. McQuary, Elisha Mann, W. T. Price, Hugh Rogers, Jess Robison, T. G. 


Shipp, A. F. Warren and Charley West. 


"When Mr. Batis came to Sanger, stock breeding was at a low ebb, but 
now Sanger has some of the finest horses and mules in the State of 
Texas." The Noah Batis stock farm with a fine residence and the same 


barn is the property of Mr. and Mrs. Bob Marshall, one mile west on the 


Bolivar Road. 


On the front page of this special edition there are photographs but 
no identification; on the other pages the printer, and I assume it was 


the printer, left space for names under pictures. Homes are displayed 
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on several pages, but not all of them identified. Those that I 
recognize, or are identified, are: the home of the E. L. Berrys on Elm 
Street, Smith Hotel, Howard Hotel, home of D. H. Collins, Mr. E. 
Howard's home, T. H. Jones home and that of T. Q. Brockman. Also the 
Captain Billy Nicholson home, as it stands today on Elm Street, the 
George Reed home, that of J. G. Wright, banker, Dan Davis and George 
Mayes. Also homes of the C. S. Garys, J. B. Wiley, E. P. Lusk and W. C. 
Andrews. the 0. M. Gentle's home and that of the Nances, Dr. G. D. Lain 


and Dr. J. C. Rice. 


In this booster issue is a group picture of seven of the nine 
Sullivan brothers who settled in the Sanger area in 1856. Bart Sullivan 
was dead, and Charles had gone to Mill Creek, Oklahoma to live near his 
wife's "folks." The story accompanying the picture of the Sullivan 
family says, "Prominent among those who have taken a large interest in 
the upbuilding of the city of Sanger and the surrounding county are the 


various members of the Sullivan family, who came to Texas at an early 


day from the state of Missouri. 


"They were originally from the State of Tennessee, but from there 
moved to Missouri and thence to Texas, settling in this part of the 
State where they have contributed much of their labor and means toward 
the upbuilding of the county and the commonwealth. There are in all 


eight brothers left, six still living in Sanger or near here. 


"When the full history of North Texas is written it will be 


incomplete without an extended reference to the tribe of Sullivan. 


Practically all of them are constant readers of the Sanger Courier." 
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SANGER DOCTORS 


Dr. Howard 


Sanger has been blessed in its almost 100 years of existence with 
good doctors. The first moved to the bustling boom town from Bolivar, 


the frontier town on the Chisholm Trail. He was Dr. Ervin Howard. 


Dr. Howard was born in Georgia July 30, 1826. He moved to Pope 
County, Arkansas, in 1861. As the South became involved in the War 
Between the States, this rugged individual enlisted and became a First 
Lieutenant in Capt. Thomas Linton's Company, First Battalion, Colonel 
Brooks Battalion, Arkansas Cavalry. He fought in the Battle of Pea 
Ridge in February 1862 and was never again able for active duty. 
Roxalena Hixson, his wife, was born in Arkansas, July 6, 1832. After 
the war ended the doctor and his wife came to Texas, as did so many 


Confederate veterans, to start life all over again. 


In 1873 he built his home in Bolivar where the old Curtsinger General 
Merchandise store stood. A typical frontier doctor, he rode his horse 
far into the night up and down the Clear Creek settlement, ministering 
to his patients. He carried his pill bag with him and prescribed and 
administered his cures on the spot. Sympathy and understanding were a 


part of his treatment in those hard frontier times. 


His wife, Roxalena, died March 29, 1879. Their children were Mollie, 
John, Ewin, Eugene and Dr. Joe Howard, a dentist for many years at 
Saint Jo, Texas. Descendents of these children who live in the Sanger 
area today are: Jerry Bryson, Mary Voss Crunk, Sammy R. Voss, Turner 


Voss and Kaywin Voss Kline. 
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This new town of Sanger, on the railroad, was a challenge to Dr. 
Howard and soon he had his family established in a fine new home. 
Again he was a vital part of a town; interested in civic affairs, 
serving on the Sanger City Council, Worshipful Master of the Masonic 


Lodge and active as a member of the First Methodist Church. 


Dr. Howard later married Eurith Kibbe and moved from his old home at 
the corner of Fifth and Bolivar to her home which stood where the City 
Hall now stands. This busy doctor, who played an important part in the 
early days of Sanger's founding, died September 7, 1897, and was buried 


beside his wife, Roxalena, in the Bolivar Cemetery. 


The children of Dr. Ervin Howard led interesting lives; perhaps John 
was the most adventurous. He wanted to go to New Mexico in search of 
gold. So in 1888 he headed west. After he arrived in the gold rush 
country he hired guides with donkeys and camping equipment and lived 
the life of a real adventurer in the gold rush town of the territory of 


New Mexico. 


He returned to Sanger with stories of life in the boom towns of the 
west; just to get to New Mexico in those days took courage and love of 


adventure. 


Later John Howard, the seeker of adventure, went to Oklahoma 
territory for the land rush. There he settled and was urged by his 
friends to run for marshal. He was elected by a big majority and one 


hour after he was sworn in, he was shot down by desperadoes. 


Mollie married Will de Marcus Brockman, She was a popular young lady 
of Sanger. Her husband was a druggist. They had one daughter, Mina 


Belle, who lives in Sayre, Oklahoma, where the Brockmans moved in 1902. 
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Eugene Howard was the son who remained in Sanger. He owned a gin, a 
thresher and a store. He was active in the life of the growing town of 
Sanger. He married Lona Wilson and their children were Eula Howard 
Gary, Vona Howard Voss, Desmond, who died at the age of 12, and little 


Ewin, who died from an accident when a child. 


Joe Howard, son of Dr. Howard, became a dentist and practiced in 


Saint Jo. Ewin, another son, went to California right after the turn of 


the century and remained there the rest of his life. 
Dr .Rice 


Dr. J. C. Rice began the practice of medicine in Sanger on September 
28, 1890, Sanger was just beginning to grow. He practiced here through 
1939 which almost rounded out fifty years of service to this 
community. Dr. Rice was one of Sanger's outstanding citizens and was 
closely associated with every movement for the betterment of the town; 
he made investments in the town, and was a leader in the First Baptist 
Church. In 1939, because of ill health, he and Mrs. Rice moved to Fort 
Worth and made their home with a daughter, Mrs. Bruce Shulkey. Later 
they moved to Denton and lived with another daughter, Mrs. Lee a 


Douglass. Dr. Rice died in 1948, 


One of the exciting events in early Sanger was in 1909 when a motor 
buggy, the first in town, arrived by freight from Chicago. It was the 
$650.00 purchase of Dr. Rice, and with the assistance of a 
mechanically-minded friend, Dan Davis, the motor buggy made its first 
appearance in downtown Sanger. A year later Dr. Rice bought his first 
automobile. Dan Davis was the affable watch repairman in Sanger, who 


also owned the city waterworks and was known as a philosopher, a very 
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witty man. He was the father of Mrs. Lockett Cherry. 


John Clinton Rice was born in Claiborne County, Tennessee, the son of 
Clint Y. and Nancy Horst Rice. The family moved to Texas in 1868, first 
settling in Collin County. In the fall of 1870 they moved to Denton 
County making their home in the old Snuffer Settlement. In 1882 the 
Rice family moved to Pilot Point where J. C. Rice attended Strong's 
private school. In 1883 Nancy Horst Rice passed away and the family 
moved to Jacksboro, Texas. They lived there only one year, returning to 
Denton County to make their home. Dr. Rice attended the Belew School 
in 1885 and then for three years taught at Fairview School. In 1888 he 


attended Truitt's Business College in Fort Worth. 


It was in 1889 he decided to take up the study of medicine and 


entered Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tennessee. 


On April 9, 1890, he was married to Miss Nannie Sullivan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bart C. Sullivan, prominent residents of this community. 
It was on September 28, 1890 Dr. and Mrs. Rice moved to Sanger and he 
began the practice of medicine. In 1891 Dr. Rice entered Memphis 
Hospital Medical College, now Tennessee School of Medicine, and 


graduated there in 1892. He later did post graduate work in chicago. 


Dr. Rice played an important part in the growth of Sanger. He was an 
organizer and charter member of the First Baptist Church, and was a 
deacon in the church from its organization. He was a teacher in the 
Sunday School throughout his life. For many years he served as 
Chairman of the Board of Decatur Baptist College, now Dallas Baptist 


College. 


In 1897 Dr. J. C. Rice with other progressive citizens, A. D. Miller, 
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A. J. Nance, Jack R. Sullivan, Phil Saltsman and others, saw the need 
of a flour mill as a market for the big wheat crops of this section, 
and organized the Sanger Mill and Elevator Company. Dr. Rice served as 


its president until his retirement in 1939. 


Dr. Rice rode horseback to see his patients. He carried his medicine 
in a saddle bag made especially for physicians. Later he drove a 


two-horse buggy, and in bad weather had a two-wheel cart. 


Dr. Rice served as health officer of Sanger from 1923 to 1939. He was 
a Mason. He served on the school board, and for many years he was local 
physician for the Santa Fe Railway. He was active in both Denton County 


Medical Association and Texas Medical Association. 


The Rice home was the center of the social life of the town. 
Designed for gracious living it had a large living room with a 
fireplace, separated from the music room by colonnades, a reception 
hall, large dining room, breakfast room and kitchen. The master 
bedroom and bath were downstairs. The house had handsome front and 
back stairways. Upstairs were four large bedrooms and a bath. The 
house had large galleries on three sides, both upstairs and 


downstairs. 


The seven children of this household were popular and entertained in 
their beautiful home. They returned from Baylor University and other 
colleges with their friends for big houseparties which were the vogue 
of that day. The girls of the family were married in lovely home 


weddings, descending the stairs on the arm of their father. 


They were a family of musicians. Their baby grand piano and the 


violin were their favorite instruments. They all sang well, having 
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continued the study of music in college. Happiness abounded in this 
household. The daughters were: Jewell, who married Lee A. Douglass; 
Johnnie Mae, who married Bruce Shulkey; Winnie, who married Earl 
Nutter; Bess, who was Mrs. Gus Ruhmann; and Genevieve, who was Mrs. 
Hill Stubbs. The sons were Harry and Clay. Only Mrs. Shulkey and Mrs. 


Nutter of Fort Worth, and Mrs. Gus Ruhmann, Schulenberg, are living. 


Dr. Rice died on October 19, 1948. Mrs. Rice preceded him in death on 


January 30, 1946. Both are buried in the Sanger Cemetery. 


Dr. Rice had five brothers and sisters. They were: Mrs. Almeda Lewis 
of Gainesville, Mrs. Lizzie Thedford, Mrs. Mary Sullivan, E. E. Rice 


and Dr. Charles Rice. 


Dr. Bowers 


Dr. Philemon J. Bowers, who received his Doctor of Medicine degree 
from the University of Louisville in 1871, came to Sanger to practice 
medicine in the early 1890's. He owned a drug store in Sanger. He moved 
here from Coleman, Texas, where he was cited with two other doctors in 


the study of the newly-known ailment, appendicitis. A History of Texas 


Medical Association, 1853-1953 cites Drs. P. J. Bowers, W. H. Lancaster 


and C. M. Alexander for their work in the study. 


Dr. Bowers' first home in Sanger was on Bolivar Street, but later he 
built the home where Miss Cathleen Gentle now lives. On his death, 
December 27, 1906, the house was sold to 0. M. Gentle, and Mrs. Bowers 


moved back to the original home on Bolivar Street. 


Philemon Bowers was a native of Tennessee, born in a community known 


as Bowers Chapel, Gibson County. His father was a Methodist minister. 
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He was attracted to Sanger because his brother, Abraham Bowers, had 
settled here. The Abe Bowers' home is now the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Belcher. Mr. Abe Bowers is remembered as one who occasionally 
put on his Confederate uniform and wore it to town, to the delight of 
the many confederate veterans who had settled in Sanger for a new 


beginning. 


Dr. Bowers was a busy doctor in the fast-growing town of Sanger. His 
drug store had a thriving business. He was a Methodist; his wife was 
very active in the Presbyterian Church, teaching a Sunday School 


class. 


There were four Bowers children. Waldean was born to Dr. Bowers and 
his first wife who had died in Trenton, Tennessee; then Dr. Bowers and 
his wife, Mary Noble Bowers, had Eugenia (Gena), who married Walter 
Sullivan; Lou, who married E. C. Garrison, cousin of W. B. Chambers; 
and Henry Orrin Bowers, who died in 1901, Grandchildren still living 
are Mrs. Cornelia Sullivan Curtsinger and Miss Edna Lou Sullivan of 
Waco, Wilson Sullivan of Fort Worth, and Mrs. Mary Louise Ford of 


Bellevue. 


Perhaps no citizen of Sanger had more illustrious forebearers than 
Mrs. Bowers. She was descended from two governors of South Carolina, 
Governor Patrick Noble and Governor Andrew Pickens. General Pickens was 
also U. S. Minister to Russia, where his daughter, Douschka, was born 
in the Imperial Palace. The Czar and Czarina had become so fond of Lucy 
Holcome Pickens, native of Marshall, Texas, that they requested that 
she come to live in the Imperial Palace for the birth of her child. 
The Czarina named the baby and her named in Russian means "Little 


Darling." The Czar ordered an 18-gun salute the morning the baby was 
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born. 


The precious jewels given Douschka by the Czar and Czarina were later 
sold by her to outfit a company of soldiers during our own War Between 
the States. Mrs. Bowers was also the great-niece of John C. Calhoun, 
American statesman, wie became Vice-President of the United States 


under President Andrew Jackson. 


Both Dr. and Mrs. Philemon J. Bowers and three of their children are 


buried in the Sanger Cemetery. 
Dr. Gotcher 


Dr. Samuel Alexander Gotcher, a native of Garza, Texas, now Lake 
Dallas, the son of a doctor and the brother of a doctor, came to Sanger 
in 1897 to practice medicine. In the 55 years he lived he 
distinguished himself in three distinct careers, a feat rarely 
accomplished in a single lifetime. Dr. Gotcher moved to Sanger from 
Bartonville, Denton County, where he had begun the practice of medicine 
in 1895. The home built by Dr. and Mrs. Gotcher in Sanger still stands 
at the corner of 5th and Plum and is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


H. Warlick. 


Being on the main line of the Santa Fe, Sanger was boasting a bank, a 
flour mill, a gin and many places of business as the turn of the 
century approached. Dr. Gotcher was no stranger to Sanger, he had 
married on March 4, 1894, Willie Eugenia Sullivan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Sullivan, pioneer residents of Sanger, and of Denton County. 


When the Gotchers moved to Sanger, they had one daughter, Maude. 


After attending public schools, Samuel A. Gotcher graduated from 
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Marion Sims College of Medicine in St. Louis, Missouri, receiving his 
M. D. degree in 1895, Six years later he attended post-graduate courses 


at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in St. Louis. 


With a drive to help people, this busy doctor experimented with 
combining certain drugs for a topical application administered in a 
basis of kaolin. From successful experimentation, he elaborated the 
formula of Pneumo-Phthysine which made him a successful manufacturer of 
this medicine which had proved its effectiveness in treating patients 
with pneumonia, typhoid fever and other infectious maladies. Today the 
main factory is located in Chicago, Illinois, where his 
daughter-in-law, Alex Gotcher is president of the company. The company 
has representatives in its export field as well as its manufacturing 
plants. In 1930, the FDA caused the change in the spelling of the name 
of the medicine which since has been Numotizine, a phonetic spelling of 
the original. There is an ever-increasing need for this medicine, 
first experimented with in Sanger and now becoming very useful in the 


veterinary field. 


It was in the bowl of a bowl and pitcher set that members of the 
family got their first whiffs of this remedy, always a pink paste, 
which was first mixed in the Gotcher home on North 5th in Sanger. When 
the busy doctor had to call on his patients, he covered the bowl with a 
bread board and the invention that has served people for over 80 years, 


had to wait. 


In 1902, the Gotchers moved to Hobart, Oklahoma. There Dr. Gotcher 
had as a patient the wife of a Presbyterian minister who was suffering 
from tuberculosis and had been given up by the doctors in 


consultation. The entreaties of her husband caused Dr. Gotcher to 
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perfect his invention and with medicine she could no longer tolerate 
orally, he put them in a base of kaolin, which would act as a filtrate, 
the whole acting as an emplastrum. The patient lived for two years, 
using applications on her chest. Since Carmine coloring was used, 
people of Hobart began going into the drug stores asking for Dr. 
Gotcher's pink paste. Members of the family remember their father 
mixing the paste in the kitchen with their mother, full of confidence 
and faith, standing by. She had used it on her own children with 
excellent results for colds and any condition there was inflammation 


and temperature. 


This inventive mind amazed his family as Dr. Gotcher thought up ways 
to make life more comfortable. The one they remember best was his 
small but useful piece of equipment for keeping his feet warm on cold 
nights as he went about in his buggy calling on his patients. He 
placed coils around the base of two lanterns, connecting them with a 
small hose. He placed the lanterns on either side of the dashboard of 
his buggy. He then pressed water through the hose, from one lantern to 
the other, and in this way had a means of keeping his feet warm on his 


cold rides to see patients. 


The druggist at Hobart insisted that Dr. Gotcher's effective medicine 


be made available to the public. 


Dr. Gotcher had carried on three years of private use of this 
preparation and finally the organization of the Pneumo-Phthysine 
Chemical Company was a reality. Dr. Gotcher sold his lovely home in 
Hobart and turned his practice over to his brother, Dr. Charles A. 
Gotcher, as he and his family moved to Oklahoma City for the 


development of the new business. The Chicago plant was so successful 
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that the Gotchers moved there and he continued to serve as president of 


the company. 


It was in Chicago that he entered the third career in his busy life. 
Dr. Gotcher graduated from Moody Bible Institute in 1917 and became an 
ordained minister. He began giving part-time service to Chicago 
missions and later to run-down churches, mostly in Oklahoma. He rarely 
came home with his overcoat; he had given it to a person who needed it 
more than he. He always gave away his Bible before he returned home. 
An eloquent speaker, he became an evangelist. He led a God-—directed 
life boarding the train and asking God to direct him to the people he 
could help. Dr. Gotcher died in 1922 in Chicago, president of his 


thriving business, but active as a minister of God. 


Of the Gotcher family, there is only one daughter living, Nina 
Bender. Maude served as president of the company until her marriage to 
Dr. Carle Bigelow of White House Station, New Jersey. She died January 
10, 1983 in Sun City, California. She and her sister, Nina, native of 
Sanger, maintained a home there. Nina is the widow of Charles Vernon 
Bender, Muncie, Indiana. The other sister, Nita, Mrs. Kenneth Olson of 
Chicago, died two years ago. Samuel Sullivan Gotcher, who served as 
president of his father's company, died in 1965 after open heart 
surgery. His widow, Alex, is now president of the company. There are 
seven grandchildren of Dr. and Mrs. Gotcher and eleven 


great—grandchildren, 


Little Lolo Gotcher, who was born and died in 1899, is buried in the 


Sanger Cemetery. She was the second child of Dr. and Mrs. Gotcher. 
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Dr. Lain 


Dr. George D. Lain moved to Sanger in 1900 from Bolivar where he had 
practiced medicine since 1892. He owned the drug store there and rode 
over the town and countryside, filling prescriptions from the pill bag 
in his saddle bag, as was the custom of the pioneer doctors. Sam Bass 


and other outlaws moved about in this area and doctors felt safer on 


the frontier if they were armed. 


When the Lains moved to Sanger they bought the home of Dr. E. W. H. 
Shelburne who had just been elected to the Texas legislature. The 
house stood west of the Methodist Church where Mrs. Clem Giles' home 


now stands. 


Dr. Lain was born in Lebanon, Tennessee, and with his family moved to 
Delta County, Texas. It was an uncle in Cooper, Dr. Haywood Lain who 


influenced both George and Everette Lain to become doctors. 


In 1880 Samuel Russell Lain moved his family to Bolivar. He had heard 
of the good school there. Dr. G. D. Lain attended St. Louis Medical 
College in 1885-86. It was customary then for medical students to take 
two five-month lecture courses in medicine. He returned to Bolivar and 
taught one year at the Duck Creek school, then he went to Coryell 
County, Camp Colorado, to teach. There he had an older pupil, Martha 
McCutcheon, whom he later married. During his teaching year there, an 
epidemic of la grippe broke out and Dr. Lain helped the people of the 
community get well. Martha McCutcheon was the daughter of the county 
judge. She and Dr. Lain were married at Santa Anna, Texas, where he 
had gone to teach and practice medicine. He was persuaded he was 


needed more as a doctor than a teacher, so he moved his wife and two 
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children to Bolivar and left for Louisville Medical College, where he 
graduated in 1892. He returned to Bolivar to practice and then he 


established his drug store. 


Practicing medicine in those early days not only took a strong body 
and knowledge, but ingenuity. So many things a doctor faced were not 
taught in college, and common sense and technique had to take over. 
Many folk medicine remedies were used: quinine and sugar, quinine and 
whiskey, hoar hound candy cooked into a syrup; tops of broomweed, sugar 


and molasses cooked together. 


For pneumonia they used hot tallow on the chest, or covered the back 
and chest with hot greasy rags, using quinine and tanin. Sometimes 
they just had to sit and see the patient "weather" it or die. Change 
of climate was recommended for those with consumption; whopping cough 


had to be worn out; and appendicitis was treated as a colic. 


After Dr. Lain came to Sanger there were many epidemics that had to 
be dealt with. In 1906 there was an epidemic of itch. The doctors 
thoroughly disinfected themselves after doctoring this. During a 
smallpox epidemic Dr. Lain rarely came home. When he arrived, he 
called for clean clothes. The clothes were handed out the window to 


him and he bathed and changed clothes in the barn. 


In 1910 the town had several cases of typhoid fever. Before this 
there had been 25 or 30 cases at one time. Whole families were 
stricken. A new water supply corrected this. The doctors saw many 


Sanger citizens born, and eased the pain of those who died. 


Probably the worst time was during the influenza epidemic of 1918. 


The doctors felt lucky if they slept once a week. They were out on 
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calls all of the time. Dr. Lain drove his two horses until they laid 
down. Clem Giles lent the doctor a horse, which after one day of hard 
riding laid down and died. During this period for 16 days straight 


there was a funeral in Sanger every day. 


Dr. J. M. Inge, a prominent surgeon of Denton, came to Sanger for 
emergency cases and he and Dr. Lain worked together on many of these 
cases. In extreme cases, operations were performed on kitchen tables 


in Sanger. 


Dr. Lain was early convinced that women should play a part in the 
practice of medicine. He saw the work of Dr. Claudia Potter, a native 
of Denton, who worked in the Santa Fe Hospital in Temple. He was ahead 


of his time in this thinking. 


The Lains were active in the Methodist Church, Dr. Lain serving on 
the board of stewards and she as a Sunday School teacher and for years 
serving as president of the WMS of the church. Dr. Lain served as 
president of the North Texas Medical Association and of the Denton 
County Medical Society. From 1910 until his death in 1926, he served as 


physician for the Santa Fe Railway. 


All of Dr. Lain's children are now deceased. They were: Mrs. J. 
Roscoe Hawes of Tyler, Mrs. W. B. Chambers and Frankye Lain Compton of 


Sanger and George and Sam Lain of Houston. 
Dr. Sullivan 


It was in 1910 that Dr. John M. Sullivan returned from medical 
college to begin the practice of medicine in his hometown of Sanger. He 


had finished with top honors in the first graduating class of Sanger 
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High School in 1906. He enrolled in Fort Worth University Medical 
School, which was later absorbed by Baylor University Medical School. 
He spent the rest of his life serving the people of Sanger, and when he 
died ‘February 1, 1958, he was probably the best-loved person in the 
entire area. The weather was never too bad, in the dead of the night, 
for Dr. John Sullivan to get out of bed and go see a patient who needed 
him; he is known to have had to swim the swiftly rising Elm Creek to 
get to farm homes where people needed him. Sometimes in emergencies, 
he spent the night with a family, so he could be there next morning to 


help in any way he could. 


Dr. John M. Sullivan was a member of a pioneer family, the son of 
John J. and Emily Campbell Sullivan, both natives of this county. Dr. 


Sullivan was born here February 7, 1885, before Sanger was founded. 


His grandparents, James and Mary Stickland Sullivan were descended 
from early settlers from Missouri who came to Denton County as early as 
1847. John Strickland settled west of Pilot Point when it was necessary 
for a farmer to carry his gun strapped to his plow as he worked his 
fields, just in case he was surprised by Indians. Mary Strickland and 
James H. Sullivan were married in 1858. She had lived under three flags 
in Texas. He was the son of Charles L. and Elisabeth Hammons Sullivan 
who had settled on the forks of Elm and Ilse du Bois in 1856. John J. 
Sullivan, Dr. Sullivan's father, was born in 1861 and died in 1935. His 
mother, Emily A. Campbell Sullivan was born in 1862 and died in 1901. 


They are both buried in Tyson Cemetery, east of Sanger. 


Six years after he began his practice in Sanger, Dr. Sullivan married 
Miss Charlotte Gambill, a Sanger teacher and native of Bolivar. They 


were married June 11, 1916 in Bolivar. She was born October 22, 1887 
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and died September 19, 1968. 


Dr. Sullivan, active in the practice of medicine for 47 years in 
Sanger, was a civic-minded man, being active in all movements for the 
good of the area, a member of the Methodist Church, the Masonic Lodge, 
Denton County and Texas Medical Associations. He was also active in Boy 


Scout work. He was a charter member of the Lions Club in Sanger. 


In 1954, he was unanimously voted Sanger's Man of the Year by the 


Lions Club, the first in Sanger to receive that honor. 


Dr. Sullivan was a horse and buggy doctor, and sometimes rode 
horseback, He bought his first Model T Ford in 1910, but the roads of 
this vicinity were not ready for the car as a mode of transportation. 


If the weather was bad, it was back to the horse and buggy. 


In a write-up in the Denton Record-Chronicle in 1956 it was estimated 


by Dr. Sullivan that he had delivered some 3500 babies in the Sanger 
area, and he called that a conservative estimate. The scales on which 
he weighed the babies brought to his office now belong to his 


great-niece, Laverne Brown Schertz, and are on display in her home. 


Dr. Sullivan was known for his many charities to people. Laborers 
who came to Sanger to pick cotton, or who were "on the road" trying to 
get somewhere, were recipients of his care and understanding and 
generosity. It is said he never mailed a statement; you paid him if 


you could. He understood if you couldn't. 


Once in Dallas my gardener told me that he brought his family to 
Sanger long ago to pick cotton. While living in a shack on a farm, 


they became seriously ill. Even years later, in gratitude, he 
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remembered Dr. Sullivan's ministering to them, his kindness and 


goodness, caring for strangers who had fallen on "hard times." 


Dr. and Mrs. Sullivan had two sons, John L. Sullivan of Sanger, a 
prominent attorney of Denton, and long-time City Attorney of Sanger, 
who died February 22, 1982; and Nelson Gambill Sullivan of Denton, 
associate professor in the College of Business, North Texas State 
University. He also serves on the board of directors of First Denton 
National Bank. Dr. Sullivan's two granddaughters are Mary Anne and 


Patti, who is Mrs. Jack Bomar of Denton. 


Dr. Chapman 


August 8, 1983 rounded out 45 years that Dr. J. Clyde Chapman has 
practiced medicine in Sanger. "I have enjoyed Sanger, and I love the 
friendly .people of this whole area. You know the town is unique in 
that people who have ever lived here, want to come back. I have 
observed the graduates of the high school. They love to come home. 
Not all towns have that attraction," said Dr. Chapman in an interview 


Friday. 


J. Clyde Chapman was born in Gainesville October 28, 1914, the son of 
E. M. Chapman and Beulah Pate Chapman. He was graduated from 
Gainesville High School in 1931. He took his pre-med at the University 
of Texas and transferred to Baylor University School of Medicine. He 


graduated at Kirksville, Missouri. 


After practicing one year in Clovis, New Mexico, he moved to Sanger. 
On October 16, 1938, he was married to Frances Littleton in Clovis, New 
Mexico. Dr. and Mrs. Chapman have had several homes here, and now make 


their home west of Sanger. The Chapmans have participated in all 
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activities for the on-going of the town. Helping people has been the 
life work of Dr. J. Clyde Chapman. Dr. and Mrs. Chapman are members of 
the First Baptist Church. He was a charter member of the Lions Club. In 
1956 Dr. Chapman was named Outstanding Citizen of Sanger by the Lions 


Club. 


Sanger would not have a library today if it were not for the 
generosity of Dr. and Mrs. Chapman. When the Sanger Public Library was 
in the minds of some citizens, it was Dr. and Mrs. Chapman who came 
forward and offered their building across from the old fire station, 
rent free, for the use of the library. The building had been the first 
clinic Dr. Chapman had owned in Sanger and the three front rooms became 
Sanger Public Library. Standing shelves were built, furniture and books 
donated and Friends of the Library donated funds for the purchase of 
more books and supplies. With free rent for two years, due to the 
generosity of the Chapmans, the library soon was able to move into the 
Sanger Community Center, the old Presbyterian Church, which now is 


designated a Sanger historical landmark. 


Dr. Chapman has made many investments in Sanger for the betterment of 
the town. The first Chapman Clinic on Bolivar Street was opened in 
1941, Up until then, Dr. Chapman had his office in the back of the 
Sanger Pharmacy, where Mask's Drug Store is now. In 1962 Dr. Chapman, 
Harold Easley and Gene Hughes built the Manor Nursing Home, now Care 
Inn, on the access road to 135. Dr. Chapman moved his offices to the 
clinic building where he still practices. In January of 1974, the 


clinic sold. It is now Sanger's modern 65—bed nursing home. 


Dr. Chapman enjoys fishing and owns a lodge on Lake Texoma. He keeps 


his boat there. Golfing and hunting were once his favorite sports, but 
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the more leisurely sport of fishing has taken over. 


Many interests of Mrs. Chapman are reflected in the home she and Dr. 
Chapman spent three years in planning; her green thumb and love of 
gardening; the excellent food she prepares. Her interests include the 
American Cancer Society drives, Cystic Fibrosis, the Humane Society, 
because she is a lover of dogs and cats, and all of God's creatures; 


and politics. 


Ten years ago when the Chapmans moved into their new home west of 
Sanger, a full page in the Denton Record-Chronicle told the story of 
"Country Living's Good." One picture shows Frances Chapman in her 
well-planned modern kitchen, another shows the luxuriously appointed 
master-bath with a sunken tub of marble and the adjoining atrium with 
exotic plants. "Country warmth" describes the main entertaining wing 
of the home. The area with exposed wooden beams, natural field stone 
walls, and stained brick floors, help to bring the outdoors inside. 
The colors here are earth colors: golds, browns and greens. A long 
hand-carved buffet was designed by Mrs. Chapman and made in Mexico. The 
massive 250 pound carved front door was shipped from Spain. The story 
ends, "And behind that door is a home built for good friends and 


entertaining." 
BUD GENTLE -—-— A LIVING LEGEND 


Bud Gentle has never lived anywhere but Sanger, and he has never 
wanted to. He was born here in 1900 and Sanger is home. When he was 
named sheriff of Denton County in 1953 after the accidental death of 
Sheriff Ones Hodges, he was asked if he would move to Denton. He 


answered, "Indeed, not." He felt that if the job required his leaving 
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Sanger, he would not accept it. So as the saying goes, "Home is where 


the heart is . .. ." Sanger is Bud's home. 


There has been a Gentle in business in Sanger since 1900. Today it is 
Randy Gentle, Used Cars. Retiring last year was Randy's father, Bill, 
after 37 years in the grocery business in Sanger. His grandfather, 
Egbert, or Peggy as he was nicknamed, had been in the grocery, cleaning 
and pressing and plumbing businesses. At the beginning it was Randy's 


great-grandfather, Tom Gentle, who bought out W. E. Partlow, Sanger's 
first mayor, and the firm became Gentle and Taylor, Hardware and 
Implements. Then Taylor sold out and 0. M. Gentle joined the firm, and 
it became Gentle Brothers, Hardware and Implements. They moved the 
business from where Denton Savings Association, Sanger branch, now is, 
across the street to Dr. Rice's new brick building. Later Tom bought 
Oscar's interest, and Oscar Gentle went into the hardware, furniture 
and undertaking business in his new brick building where Smith's 


Hardware is today. 


Tom Gentle, Bud's father, walked from Rock Hill, east of Prosper, to 
Sanger and bought his farm east of Sanger. It is the farm now owned by 
Mrs. John Chaney. He walked because it cost $1.50 a day to rent a horse 
and buggy, and he could save that money by walking through the 


country. 


After closing the deal on the land and staying overnight, he walked 
back to Collin County. He had married Clarice Rutherford, they were 15 
and 19, in McKinney in 1888. It was on the night of this land-buying 
adventure that he heard the big celebration in Sanger of the bringing 
in of the artesian well in the city park. Anvils were brought from the 


blacksmith shops and the people knelt down, in many instances, and 
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drank that free-flowing water from the ruts of the main street of 


Sanger. 


Tom Gentle was a native of Russellville, Tennessee. His wife was a 


native of Russellville, Kentucky. They met at Rock Hill. 


Bud Gentle was 83 in March. Dr. J. C. Rice brought him into the 
world. When this interview took place, he was in Flow Hospital, 
Denton, recovering from foot surgery; but after a month in a 
convalescent center, he will be back at home at 700 Elm Street in 
Sanger. His lovely granddaughter, Anna Lisa Guillot, will be there with 
him. She is finishing Cooke County College this semester and will be 
an X-ray technician. She is the daughter of Sally Ann Guillot, who 


died in 1970. 


Bud Gentle has been an integral part in the affairs of Sanger since 
he tied a twine string to some folded paper and laid it on the floor of 
Miss Charlotte Gambill's classroom. She was a meticulous housekeeper, 
and when she stopped to pick up the waste paper, it moved; she reached 
down again to get the paper and it moved. The string led back to the 
desk of one Bud Gentle, at the back of the room, of course. So Bud 
remained after school and was told to write 500 times the sentence, "I 
like to fool my teacher." After he had written, "I like my fool 
teacher," 100 times, he took it up for her to check on his progress. 
She got so tickled over his sense of humor, that she accepted his chore 
as completed and he went home. They were friends for life. She became 


Mrs. J. M. Sullivan, wife of Dr. Sullivan. 


Other teachers he remembers fondly are Misses Alma and Frankye Lain, 


Vetrus King, Miss Neppie Bishop who became Mrs. William F, Burroughs, 
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Willie Bush Chambers, Emmett Whitehead and Pete Tobin. 


It was in 1920 Bud Gentle and Miss Maggie Neal were married at her 
home in Sanger. She served as pianist and organist of the First 
Methodist Church of Sanger for over 50 years. They had two daughters, 
Lillian Frances, who died at the age of 15 in 1936; and Sally Ann, who 
was born in 1926 and died in 1970, His grandchildren are Mike Martin, 
Dallas, pilot for Muse Air Lines, and Anna Lisa Guillot. He has two 
great-grandchildren who will come from New York this summer for a 


visit. 


After working for his father in the hardware business and plumbing 
three-fourths of the houses in Sanger for gas, working with his 
brother, Peggy, he went into the wholesale and retail gasoline and oil 
business. It was named Sanger Oi] Co. This was from 1922 to 1946, Then 
for 19 years and three months, Bud Gentle was in the sheriff's office 
of Denton County. After one month as a deputy, he became Chief Deputy; 
then he was appointed sheriff by the Commissioners' Court; then after 
Wylie Barnes was elected sheriff, he became Chief Deputy again. He 


retired in 1970. 


It was Bud Gentle's nature to be active in the affairs of Sanger that 
helped the Chamber of Commerce, that helped the image of the town. 
Perhaps his first big project was the Sanger baseball team on which he 
played from 1915 to 1922. For six or seven years Sanger was well-known 
for its baseball team, playing Valley View, Pilot Point, Ponder, 


Justin, Denton and just almost any "comers." 


The roster of this championship team read like this: Pete Peters, 


catcher; Buck Dunn at first base; Bud Gentle at second; Flyn Hayes, 
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third and Frank Nicholson, shortstop. Bill Andrews played left field; 
Peggy Gentle, center field; Bill Sullivan, right field. The crack 
pitchers were Bill Wheeler, Ike McClendon and Ross Hampton. Bud Gentle 


is the only member of this team still living. 


For 25 years Bud served as Fire Chief of Sanger. The local fire 
department was organized in Sullivan's Furniture Store. Those present 
for that important occasion were Peggy -and Bud Gentle, John Richardson 
and Speedy Sullivan. The service rendered this town by this 
organization can never be estimated; it has always been a volunteer 


group that has given its time and effort throughout the years. 


Bud Gentle served as manager of the Sanger Community Rodeo sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce for four years, from 1932 to 1936. It was he 
and Sam Freeman who financed the building of the pens and bleachers, 
and the rodeo brought lots of people to Sanger. It was a Saturday night 


event. 


It could be said that the career of a famous clown was launched right 
here by Gentle. George Tyler of Gainesville came in 1933 and wanted to 
be a part in the rodeo, so Bud suggested that if he would enter as a 
contestant and paid his fee, he could allow him to perform and get 
practice as a clown. Today Tyler is retired after a very successful 


career as a clown, ‘that career beginning in Sanger. 


Bud had nine brothers and sisters. Four are still living. They were 
Mittie, who married Herman Harris; Kate, who married Roma King; Ab and 
Ora, twins; Ora married Floy Ezell; Egbert, Ben, Clarence, Tommy Alton 


and Ruby Helen, who married Werner Keisling and lives in New Braunfels. 


With great pride Bud Gentle tells of his nephew, Dr. Roma Alva King, 
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the world authority today on the English poet, Robert Browning. He 
graduated from Sanger High School and went to Baylor University where 
he studied and became a student assistant to Dr. Armstrong, the 
Browning authority who founded the Browning Museum at Baylor 


University. 


After service in World War II, Dr. King pursued his studies and 
taught and _ wrote. Now he is retired, holding the chair of 
Distinguished Professor of Literature Emeritus at the University of 
Ohio. He lives in Dallas where he pursues his career as an author on 
Browning and his works and as an active clergyman in the Episcopal 


Church, St. Matthew's Cathedral. 


For three years after World War I, Sanger health buffs, Bud included, 
had a Sanger Athletic Club. It was in the Old Opera House, the Woodman 
Hall. It was a place for Sanger men to go and work out. There they had 
wrestling and boxing matches. They had a well-equipped gymnasium with 
punching bags, bars and bells and all things needed for keeping fit. 
This was a popular club in Sanger with a big membership. The athletes 
of the town spent much time there, as did those who would belong to a 


health club today. 


As we reminisced, Bud and I remembered one night as practically the 
whole town came down from the Opera House where we had seen a play, and 
the whole world was lighted up with the Northern Lights, the Aurora 
Borealis. People began screaming because they thought the end of the 
world had come. My mother held us close and explained that it was a 
natural phenomenon, rarely seen this far south, and we should not be 


afraid. "Some folks stampeded out of that place," Bud remembers. 
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"My mother played the French harp so beautifully. When she and Mrs. 
McMurtrey with her violin, and Grace Burroughs played the piano, we had 
great music. What pleasant memories, the music my mother played for 


all of us. She was most gifted," Bud recalls. 


"Spending my life in Sanger has afforded me much happiness. Fach day 
I recall Lillian Frances; and sometimes Maggie and Sally Ann seem close 
enough to touch. In my home I love to sit and reflect on those good 
days we had together. Maggie and I were married almost 60 years. We 
started housekeeping with a New Perfection oil stove, an ice box, a 
kitchen cabinet, a table and six chairs and a bedroom suite. We had a 
couple of rockers and a library table, I think. We had a lot of 
happiness without a microwave oven and all the luxuries that seem so 
necessary today to a young married couple. Yes, the memories are 
sweet; my friends are very important to me, too, and my family that is 
left. It is good to talk and remember. I have always loved Sanger. I 
always will. The best folks in the world are right here," says Bud 


Gentle. 
SANGER CHURCHES 


Sanger has always been a church town. Anyone who has lived here 
knows that. The Hulings who laid out the town gave land for churches, 


the school, the park and a cemetery. 


According to available records, the First Methodist Church was 
Sanger's earliest church. It will celebrate its centennial in 1900. It 
was on October 26, 1890, a group of 12 Methodists met in Peter's Store 
and organized a Methodist Church in Sanger. Before the Reverend 5. W. 


Miller went to the annual conference in 1890, he had enrolled 12 more 
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members and the Sanger Methodist Church was entered in the minutes of 


the North Texas Annual Conference. 


The 12 who met in Peter's Store that day were Henry L. and Matilda 
Peter, Sam B. and Agnes Peter, Mrs J. C. Peter, John Wesley Peter, F. 
M. and Melissa Bates Ready, D. C. and Susan Atkins and their children, 
E. P. and J. 0. Before the Annual Conference met in December these 
additional members had been enrolled: W. B., Sallie and Eula Atkins, 
the other members of the Atkins family who were not present at the 
first meeting, Mary and Ada Quin, Lura and Minnie Echols, Lizzie 
Davenport, Effie Peter, Anna Hall and Bartlett Sullivan and his wife, 
America Jones Sullivan, Bartlett Sullivan's grandfather was a Methodist 


minister in McMinnville, Tennessee, the Reverend Clement Sullivan. 


Reverend S. W. Miller, organizer of the Sanger Methodist Church was 
pastor for two years. The first membership book has been preserved and 
the names are entered in the clear Spencerian type penmanship of the 


Reverend Miller. 


According to the "History of the First Methodist Church, Sanger, 
Texas," written by Alma Lain Chambers in 1956, the first church 
building in Sanger was built by this Methodist church group. Most of 
the labor was donated. All denominations held services in the church 


until other churches were built in Sanger. 


The deed to the land on which the church was constructed reads like 
this, signed by Elizabeth Huling of Lampasas County, Texas: "Know all 
men by these presents: That I, Elizabeth Huling, in consideration of 
the love I have for Christ and from an earnest desire to promote His 


heritage on earth and one dollar paid to me by D. C. Atkins, B. C. 
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Sullivan and Isaac Strong, trustees of the M. E. Church South, of the 
county of Denton, town of Sanger, the following described property to 
wit: All that certain tract or parcel of ground known as the south half 


of Block 21 in the town of Sanger, etc. 


"In trust that said premises will be used, kept, maintained and 
disposed of as a place of divine worship for the use of the minister 
and membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, subject to the 
discipline, usage and ministerial appointments of said church and the 


Annual Conference within bounds the said premises are situated." 
The deed is signed by Mrs. Huling, March 15, 1894, 


Reverend L. F. Palmer was pastor for one year, and he was followed by 
Reverend W. A. Stuckey. His son, Dr. Lewis Stuckey, late pastor of 
Tyler Street Methodist Church, Dallas, remembers hearing his father 
speak of his pastorate in Sanger. He said his father used to talk about 
an Atheist Club which was quite active in Sanger in the 90's. The 
members would challenge preachers to debate them. Reverend Stuckey 
could hold his own with them for he was an unusually good Bible 
student, he could explain and defend his way of life. Mrs. Chambers 
says, "Some of the same group must have been in Sanger that were found 
in Missouri about this time, who are said to have sworn ‘never to let 


Jesus Christ cross the Mississippi.'" 


The special edition of The Sanger Courier dated October 15, 1909 
shows the partially-built brick church that served the Sanger Methodist 


Church for so many years, 63, to be exact. 


In 1908 the First Methodist Church added the north half of Block 21 


and formalized plans for the building of a handsome red brick church. 
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Many of the fine stained glass windows of that building adorn the new 
church which was built in 1972, Trustees for the transaction which 
doubled the size of the land for building the new church, were D. C. 


Atkins, Abe Bowers and F. M. Ready. 


The building committee was comprised of Dr. G. D. Lain, with H. W. 
Isbell, W. C. Moore and J. M. Giles. As pastors changed, the church 
grew. The Reverend R. E. Porter served the church from 1913 to 1915. 
He and Mrs. Porter had an interesting family of children, and one of 
them, Aline, in her book, Papa Was A Preacher, tells many interesting 
things about their life in Sanger. During their residence here, 
Halley's Comet made its appearance. A most interesting account of the 


event is told in the book. 


The T. W. Lovells and the C. N. Smiths had interesting families, and 


several Sanger girls married the sons of Methodist pastors. 


The Official Board of the Sanger Methodist Church in 1955-56 was: E. 
M. Acker, Chairman; Billy Earl Switzer, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. W. B. 
Chambers, Secretary; Mrs. Ella Warren, Treasurer. Neilan Cook was 
Church School Superintendent; Mrs. Neilan Cook, President, WSCS; Mrs. 
E. M. Acker, Chairman, Commission on Missions; Frank Jameson, Chairman, 
Commission on Membership and Evangelism; Miss Callie Miller, Chairman, 
Commission on Education and Lawrence Horst, Chairman, Commission on 
Finance. Those serving with them were Lloyd Bucklew, Bud Gentle, Emil 
Horst, Edwin Horst, Larry Hampton, R. C. Jones, Mrs. T. W. McDaniel, 
Thomas Moore, Mrs. Thomas Moore, Mrs. Hugh Porter, Buck Schertz, H. B. 


Toon, Virgil Ward, Sr., Virgil Ward, Jr. and R. C. Wilson. 


The Reverend John Lancaster was pastor when the new church was built 
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in 1972. Those serving on the building committee were: J. W. Bucklew, 
chairman, J. P. Hampton, Frank Kerby, Mrs. S. Wade Smith, Mrs. T. W. 


McDaniel, Larry Bell and Neilan Cook. 
Reverend Allie M. Davenport serves the church as pastor. 


May 6, 1982, was an historic week in Sanger as the First Baptist 
Church celebrated its 90th anniversary. Sanger was a town with only a 
few hundred people and one church, the Methodist, when the First 
Baptist was organized in the back of Peter's Store, that first Sunday 


in April, 1892. 


Those attending that organizational meeting and becoming charter 
members of the church were: A. H. Castleberry, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wheeler, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. M. White, C. Y. Rice and W. H. Kilgore. The organizing 
ministers were the Reverend W. F. Burton, County Missionary, and the 


Reverend B. S. Gay and the Reverend J. D. Ballard. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Rice and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Sullivan became members 


the next week. They were not in town for the organizational meeting. 


Sunday, the church honored Miss Bessie Kirkland who joined in 1905, 
the member who has the longest record of membership. Former pastors of 
the church, and former members who have moved away, were here last 
Sunday for services and a special home-coming program followed by a 
catered meal at noon at the church. Members of the church mingled with 


their guests in a full day of worship and visiting. 


For a few years the church held its meetings at the school house, 


then a church was built in north Sanger. In 1905 when 106 members left 
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the church and formed the Landmark Baptist Church, the First Baptist 
Church, a member of the Southern Baptist Convention, built a new 
concrete block building just south of the business section of Sanger. 
In 1909 the church celebrated its paying off the indebtedness of the 
church with a big dinner in the Lowry Building. The building has been 
identified as the former McDaniel Grocery. Mr. Tilford Wilson, the 
oldest member of the First Baptist Church gave us this bit of 


information, 


On October 16, 1960, ground was broken for a new church building on 
South 5th Street. It was ready for occupancy on May 18, 1961. In 1973, 
a new sanctuary was built and the 1961 structure was remodeled and 


additional offices and classrooms built. 


Today the church has a resident membership of 589, a non-resident 
membership of 278, making a total of 867. Its 1982 budget is $165,534. 
Dr. E. L. "Skip" McNeal is the pastor with Keith Post as youth director 


and David Manner, music director. 


It was a chilly Sunday morning in 1918 that the pastor, Reverend E. 
W. Marshall, raised the door that covered the baptistry that was under 
the rostrum of the church. I was assisted down the steps and 
baptized. My good friend, Annie V. Burns, followed me. I insisted on 
something white, so my mother convinced me that my white picque coat 
was perfect for the occasion. It had big pearl buttons down the 


front. 


As we reminisce on the history, I remember the first gas stoves, and 
Brother Sluder losing his long white beard in a minor accident as he 


lit the stoves one Sunday evening during BYPU. We almost did not have a 
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church that night. There were many nostalgic thoughts as old friends 
gathered on Sunday in fellowship for the 90th anniversary of First 
Baptist Church in Sanger. There were 13 descendants of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Rice there to honor their parents and grandparents as were 


descendants of many of the early members. 


Our library was once a church and has a historical marker on its 
building. It was built in 1902 by the Presbyterian Church and bought 


from them when they moved to their new church building. 


In 1982 the Sanger Presbyterian Church disbanded and gave its 
property, a lovely brick building and four acres of ground to the City 


of Sanger to be used as a Community Center. 


The Sanger Presbyterian Church was organized by the Reverend Mr. 


Goodson on August 30, 1896. The town of Sanger was comparatively new, 


having been founded only 10 years before. 


In 1901 the 66 members of the Presbyterian Church decided to build a 
house of worship. Until this time the congregation had worshipped in 
the Methodist Church. Jack R. Sullivan, a public-spirited citizen of 
the community and a Baptist, donated the land for the church. He was 
my grandfather, and I am the last of his descendants living in Sanger. 
Completed in 1902, the Presbyterian Church was the first church in the 
community that was not a boxed square building and it was the only 
auditorium for the ensuing 10 years. The slanted floor of the building 
enabled everyone to see the rostrum, and the auditorium was in great 


demand. 


The church was built by local carpenters, possibly led by a Mr. Kay. 


Mr. W. L. Meek assisted by his son, Dick, helped with the building. 
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Mr. Meek was the father of Mrs. Lou LeGear Amyx of Sanger and the 
grandfather of Mrs. Royce Jones. Jasper Wells, a prominent citizen of 
the area, donated a bell, always cherished by the townspeople for its 
sweetness of tone, for the tower. The Wells family produced in a later 
generation a Texas legislator who served Denton County for 14 years and 
is now Chairman of the Department of History and Government at Texas 
Woman's University, Alonzo Jamison. Miss Stella Henderson is a 


granddaugter of Jasper Wells. 


This charming white frame building which sits at the corner of 7th 
and Elm is a Recorded Texas Historic Landmark, receiving a Texas 
Historical Marker in a ceremony which took place October 7, 1972. Since 
that time the quaint building from the town's past, reminiscent of the 
Evangeline country, has served as the Sanger Public Library and meeting 


place. 


Once completed, the Presbyterian Church structure was in rather 
constant use by the community. The auditorium had the largest seating 
capacity of any building in the town during the subsequent 10 years, 
and was frequently called into service. Since the local school has 
always been directly across the street, mass exercises were held here, 
baccalaureate sermon on Sunday and the graduation exercises on Monday 


night following. 


The Presbyterians were indeed generous with their building. The east 
room (a Sunday School room) was used for the studio of Professor A. B. 
Condo, teacher of music in Sanger from 1902-05. Students whose parents 
yearned to make them “accomplished" in the cultural sense of the 
performing arts, would run across from the public school to be taught 


piano or elocution, then later would perform in recitals given in the 
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church building. 


The first formal church wedding ever to occur in Sanger was that of 
Miss Myra Martin to Will Jones in 1903 in this church. Miss Martin was 


the daughter of the Presbyterian pastor, the Reverend J. Monroe Martin. 


The Presbyterians had only half-time (two Sundays a month) services 
of their pastor, sharing the minister with the people of Valley View, 
six miles to the north in Cooke County. The Methodist people of Sanger 
had a similar arrangement with their pastor, but with Sundays not 
identical with those of the Presbyterians so that the two congregations 


commonly arranged to worship together with whatever pastor was 


officiating in the town on any given Sunday. 


One innovation dear to the hearts of the young was the setting aside 
of a section in the center of the auditorium of the Presbyterian Church 
for the occupancy of courting couples on alternate Sunday nights during 
the worship service. Many had their first dates under this 
arrangement. This special project was the idea of a young minister, 
the Reverend Hardin Mallard, who had recently graduated from Trinity 


University, Waxahachie. 


It was in 1970 the Presbyterians felt the need of a new church 
building. They wanted a masonry structure suited to their more recent 
programs of the church. Dr. Dwight Russell, district superintendent, 
helped the congregation obtain a grant for the building from the Board 
of Missions. Don Boots, a lay preacher, Andy Barentine and Alfred Burks 
did much of the work of erecting the new building. It was built on 
land donated by the Bill Switzer family in memory of Switzer's father, 


Earnest Cecil Switzer. 
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The last services of the church were held in the old building on 
August 22, 1971, and the congregation forthwith moved into its new 


church. 


Before 1903 the Church of Christ met in the Odd Fellows Hall, located 
in the upper story of a dry goods store where the Smith's Country Store 


now stands. 


In 1903 Mrs. Lona Howard donated a lot where the first church 
building was erected. This building served the congregation for more 
than 20 years. Records show that there were 21 members of the church 
at the time the building was completed. The elders at this time were 
John M. McClendon and B. R. Bentley. The deacons were S. M. Smith and 
Frank Daughtry. Other charter members of the church were John M. 
McClendon's wife, Catherine, Mrs. B. R. Bentley and Mrs. Frank 
Thatcher, the mother of Ruby Cherry. Mrs. Cherry is the longest 


continuing member of the church, descended from a charter member. 


The records also show that A. W. Young held two gospel meetings in 
1904 at which time seven people were baptized. Records were incomplete 
for several years, but in 1923 Billy Wolfrum moved to Sanger and 
preached for the church. In 1924 a two-story brick church was built. 
Several capable ministers served through the years, and in 1960 Frank 
England came to work with the church. By this time the church had 
outgrown the building, so in September, 1963 a new church was built. 
In 1964 two classrooms were added to the educational wing of the 
building. Preachers who have served since 1960 are S. J. Doggett, 
Lonnie Yarbrough, B. F. England, Earnest Lasater, Ernest McCoy, Ron 
Lowrance, Dan Carter, Doug Mowry, Tom Adams, Joe W. Smith and Royce 


Frederick. 
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The First Assembly of God Church was established in Sanger in 1937 
during a revival held by Reverend M. A. Johnson. The church met in an 
abandoned grocery store at 3rd and Elm. In 1940 the church purchased a 
lot at the corner of 3rd and Peach for $20.00 and built their church, 
remaining at that location until November 1979 when they moved into the 


lovely facilities on three acres at 103 Freese Drive. 


The current facility was built by the members and will seat 250 
people in the sanctuary. Classrooms, a fellowship hall with kitchen 
and an evangelist's quarters have been added. A gymnasium built by the 


members has been completed. 


Pastor Burle Richardson has served the church for 10 years. The 
assistant pastor is James Alexander. The church also has a youth 
director, Tommy Drumm. Activities and programs for the entire 
membership are provided through the week, with morning and evening 


worship services on Sunday and a mid-week service on Wednesday night. 


The oldest church in this area is the Bolivar Baptist, with Rev. 
Dickie Amyx as pastor. Bolivar was founded in 1859, In 1985 the 


Bolivar Baptist Church celebrated its centennial. 


It is a progressive church with excellent programs for its youth and 
has more than doubled its membership in the past few years. The church 
sponsors mission trips, brings in speakers to inspire its congregation, 


and carries on an active church program for the Baptists of Bolivar. 


THE MCCLENDONS 


A Southern family that came to Sanger, "land of beginning again," 


after the Civil War, was that of J. M. McClendon. For three generations 
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the McClendons were merchants in the town of Sanger. 


J. M. McClendon moved from his farm northwest of Sanger in 1901 and 
established a general merchandise store here. The store stood across 
from H and H Tomato Company and was next door to the old Mayes building 
which housed the telephone company. Mr. McClendon's house was just 


north of the H and H Tomato Company on Elm Street. 


Mr. McClendon was the son of James McClendon, a native of Georgia, 
who moved to Wilson County, Tennessee, where he became a slave holding 
planter. When the War Between the States came, he was a warm Southern 
sympathizer, and lost his life when Federal soldiers made a raid on his 
plantation during the invasion of Tennessee by the armies of the North. 
John McClendon left his native Wilson county, came to Collin county, 
Texas where he engaged in farming. Later he moved to Denton County 
where he farmed and later became a merchant of Sanger. He refrained 
from wearing a blue suit throughout his life because of the lasting 
memories of the injuries done to his family by soldiers in blue 


uniforms. 


He was married to Kate Smith, the daughter of a Confederate Captain 
who had moved to Texas. The McClendons are buried at the Old Walnut 
Grove Church. He died in 1917; she died in 1920, Both were active in 
the Church of Christ in Sanger. Descendants of these early settlers are 


Heberns, McClendons, Sailings, Kellys and Bates. 


The second member of the family to become a merchant in Sanger was G. 
Lee McClendon who sold his farm in the Goodview community in 1918 and 
moved to Sanger. He established a grocery store in Sanger that year. 


He had spent his boyhood northwest of Sanger where the wilderness of 
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the prairie was about them. There was grass everywhere, the black 
lands, unoccupied, and were to be bought for $2.50 an acre; the ranges 
were open and unobstructed by fences, and it was an ideal place for 


stock raising, which had attracted the McClendons. 


Lee McClendon had attended Duck Creek School, the old district being 
abut 10 miles square, and the pupils came from afar by foot, on 
horseback, and by vehicles. John Kelley, later a well known Fort Worth 
doctor, was one of the teachers, as were the Messers. Later Lee 
McClendon went to Goodview District Number Six, where he later served 


as a trustee of the school, always interested in education. 


Leaving the old home at 18, Lee followed his own inclinations for 
adventure and went into West Texas running cattle for Jerry Cash of the 
old Flag Ranch over Wilbarger, Foard, Hardeman and other counties. The 
chuckwagon was the headquarters in that day and when the stock was 
ready for market, it was driven over the old trail to Kansas. Lee made 


two trips with the cattle. 


Later the railroads made the long cattle drives unnecessary. It was 
then that Lee McClendon joined up with Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders and fought in Cuba, in the Spanish American War. He as a man of 
adventure and had heard a lot about the war in his lifetime. War 


affected his life and that of his family in later years. 


In 1898 Lee married Miss Maggie Cason, a native of Tennessee, who had 
moved to near Valley View. Later the Cason family moved to Burns City. 
Here again the War Between the States had touched the lives of the 


people. W. J. Cason was a soldier of the Confederacy, and during his 


service was wounded numerous times, being shot through the body four 
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times, and at the Battle of Chickamauga was shot through the head, the 
ball passing just below his brain. Throughout his life he suffered 
some inconviences from the head wound, but was still physically fit in 


his late eighties. 


Lee McClendon was active in civic affairs in Sanger, being a deacon 
and a Sunday School teacher in the First Baptist Church, Chairman of 
the School Board and a Blue Lodge Mason. He was a Democrat and cast his 
first presidential vote for William Jennings Bryan and the Free Silver 
Movement. Mr. McClendon was a stockholder in the First Guaranty State 
Bank of Sanger. He died in 1939 having been in the grocery business 
here about 20 years. His children who live in Sanger are: Mrs. Fred 
Hackney, Mrs. John Cole, Mrs. Blanton Collins and Mrs. Don Robinson. 
His sons, John and Ray, and a daughter, Mrs. Otis Jones, are deceased. 


Mrs. Katherine Watters is a niece. 


THE HORSTS 


It was at the turn of the century, 1898, that Emil Horst, a quiet, 
energetic young man of 16 rode into Sanger and got his first job with 
Sam Sullivan in his meat market. It was there Emil learned the butcher 
trade from the cattleman, later buying out the business. Horst, 
followed by his sons, Edwin and Lawrence, operated a Horst Grocery and 


Market in Sanger almost 75 years. The sons retired in 1974, 


The first meat market stood where Sanger Florist is now located, but 
in 1908 the building burned and the Horsts moved into a new building 
with the Woodmen of the World lodge above it. This is the Cook 
Building today on the south side of Bolivar Street. It was built by 


Emil Horst, Tom Brooks and J. H. Hughes. In 1919 the Horsts sold out to 
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the Braggs, and moved to Childress. in ‘1923 they moved to Vickery, 
Texas, where they had a meat market and cafe. In 1924 Emil Horst was 


back in Sanger, buying out Doc Miller and Marvin Atkins. 


In 1945 Lawrence and Ed joined their father. For five years they 
owned the Locker Plant, having bought it from the Denton County 
Cooperative. In 1952 the Horsts were back in just the grocery store and 


market business. 


A lasting impression on the life of Emil Horst was the Gribble 
Springs cyclone of May 15, 1896. He lived with his parents on their 
farm there when the tornado hit the small community. Their house was 
blown away, and the great tragedy was that a relative had died and was 
in a casket in the parlor of the house. A 1721 Stradivarius violin, 
was damaged in the storm, but it was repaired and is owned today by a 
resident of Sanger. It was on this violin that Emil played for the 


dances in the area, with Burley Ready as caller. 


On December 22, 1901, Emil Horst married the pretty young Verdie Lee 
Young of Gribble Springs. Burley Ready was best man at the wedding. 
They made their home in Sanger and their eight children were born here 
and educated in the local schools. They were: Earl, who graduated in 
Journalism from the University of Missouri; Leroy, who became a motion 
picture operator, served in World War II, was self-employed and is now 
retired in Sanger; Ed, retired and lives in Sanger; Lawrence, retired 
and lives in Sanger; H. M. who studied at the Danforth College of 
Pharmacy, and was in the drugstore business in Fort Worth, until his 
death in 1963; Florene, who graduated at Texas Woman's University, 
taught in the San Antonio schools until her retirement. She was 


married to Guy Humphries; Verdie May, who married Floy Ezell after 
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attending Texas Woman's University. They live in Grapevine; and Daurthy 
Hinton, graduate of Texas Woman's University, married to Francis 


Hinton. They live in Mountain View, California. 


The early cars of this big family make a good story. The first, 
which was stolen from the garage by the thieves' breaking the locked 
chain that held the door, was a 1915 Ford, with a brass radiator, and a 
handy can that was carried along for refueling the car. There were few 
filling stations in those days. The next car was a 1917 Metz, because 
their cousin was a Metz dealer in Dallas. It was the first car with 
mountable rims. It was pushed up hill by the boys in the family a lot 


of times. Then came a 1918 Studebaker, and many cars followed that. 


It was in 1905 that Emil Horst's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Horst, 
moved to Sanger. He hauled ice by wagon from Denton to Sanger for Mr. 
Summers, the ice dealer. Before the days of electricity in Sanger, ice 
was an important commodity. The ice man came by, read your card in the 
window which told him the number of pounds you wanted, and he chipped 


off just the right size block for your ice box. 


There was the drip pan underneath, and certain members of the family 
were tenders of that pan. I knew a few smart people who installed an 
iron pipe with a funnel on top, that took care of the drip as the ice 
melted. I was the pan person at our house; along with my kindling 
duty. Girls kept the kindling box full so a fire could be easily 
started in the cookstove and in the fireplace. That and cleaning lamp 
chimneys taught me early that life was not all fun. Chimneys first had 
to be cleaned with newspapers, to get any soot out. Then you washed 
and rinsed them. They were dried and polished. That was every day, 


and before dark. There were at least a half-dozen to take care of. 
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What a relief when lights and gas came to Sanger around 1920. 


Jachab A. Horst was born in Durlach, Baden, Germany, July 6, 1861. At 
the age of 14 he came to America and worked for the Heffline family who 
owned a dairy at Mesquite. It was there he met and married Johanna 
Marie Meissner. Marie Meissner was born January 10, 1859, at New 
Bremen, Austin County, Texas. Her father died at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, while a soldier in the Confederate Army. Her mother, 
Julia, was the daughter of the Reverend and Mrs. Ernst Bergmann, who 
came to Austin county from their beloved Strausny, a Czech village in 


the district of Kladske in Poland. 


It was on October 2, 1849, that the Reverend Bergmann preached his 
last and farewell sermon in the church at Strausny. There he had worked 
with the people of the small Evangelical Protestant Church of 19 
years. On that very last day he performed the rites of the Lord's 
Supper, he married a couple and after he closed the sermon, he 
announced that the next day, October 3, 1849, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, he with his family would leave for Texas, in the far away 
United States of America. There were many tears shed, and for the rest 
of her life, his wife, Marie Berndt Bergmann, regretted that move and 


thought longingly of the town of Strausny that remained home to her. 


One of the most remarkable diaries was kept by the great-grandmother 
of Emil Horst. She called it, "My Book of Thoughts." It is a first-hand 
account of an emigrant family that came to Texas to live. They became 
farmers. The Reverend Bergmann preached and taught school, but living 
conditions were almost primitive in the new state that was Texas. For a 
European with two degrees, who spoke five languages fluently, the 


adjustment to life on the Texas frontier was difficult. 
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I quote from this historic diary that tells of the trip across the 
Atlantic, and the difficult life of these people who were determined to 
have the good things that life in America offered: "Finally we sailed 
from Hamburg, but had to stop behind the Altuna for the flood to come 
in. The next morning we were frozen in. Another ship had to pull us 
back to Hamburg. It was so cold and we had no heat on board. For 16 
days we doctored sick children. finally we left the ship and rented a 
little room trying to survive the cold. In 11 days we were called back 
to board the ship. Finally we entered the North Sea where we 
encountered a terrible storm that lasted for six days. Christmas came 


and we were ill and sad. 


"On February 8 we saw land, What a beautiful sight. Taking on 
passengers at Portsmouth, we went out to sea again and encountered a 
storm again with terrible seasickness. Finally we arrived at 


Galveston. On March 2 we stepped on land. 


"On the 12th of March we went by steamboat up the Brazos River for 
four days before we reached San Felipe. For three more days we went by 


oxcart and finally found a house to share with a Mr. Bolin. 


"Quickly on Green Friday my husband put up the tent and held church 
services. Many came. Then Easter services with communion were held at 
Cat Spring. After the service they asked my husband to stay on as 
pastor. The pay was $84.00 a year. For $100.00 we bought a little 


farm. The house was poor, but it belonged to us. 


"My dear husband has been gone eight months on a trip to raise money 
for this church. He is home for Christmas, and brought each of us a 


present." 
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Children died of brown fever, and the daughters married and had to 
work hard clearing land and planting crops. How Marie wished she could 


buy a slave girl to help Julie with her hard work. 


"This is how life is in Texas. I had to stay home from church and 
cook dinner. It is hard work, taking care of the animals and cooking 


dinner. We came looking for a better life, when we had a good life 


among friends." 


Finally the church was built, the family reared, and the Reverend and 
Mrs. Bergmann moved to Corsicana, Texas, where they lived with their 
daughter. These stalwart settlers of Texas are buried there; their 


descendants live in Sanger. 


The diary has been translated from script German and tells an 


exciting story of early Texas well. 
THE MAYORS 


One of the projects of this administration of Sanger city government 
is to have on display in the Council Room the photograph of each man 
who has served as mayor of Sanger. The collection is good, but it is 


not complete. 


The town of Sanger became incorporated in 1892 and William E. Partlow 
was elected Sanger's first mayor. His home on Plum Street bears a 
historical marker because of his importance in the fledgling town. He 
was a merchant. Mayor Partlow was a _ native of Virginia, and 


surrendered with General Robert E. Lee at Appomattox. 


Sanger decided it did not want to be incorporated, so did not have a 
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mayor again until 1914 when Andy W. Greene, a local merchant, son of 


Howell Greene, who later became postmaster of Sanger, was elected. 


Horace P, Melton, a barber, became the mayor in 1915. He served until 
1918 when Dr. J. C. Rice was elected. Then a grocer, T. H. Jones 
served from 1919 until 1923 when Joe Boydston was elected. Mr. 
Boydston owned a gin here. He has a niece here, Mrs. Bob Marshall. He 
served until 1929 when W. B. Chambers, manager of the Sanger Milling 


Company (flour mill), became mayor. 


R. G. Hurd, Santa Fe agent, became mayor in 1934 and served until 
1939 when Tilford C. Wilson became mayor for the first time. Wilson 


was in the lumber business. 


H. B. Toon, editor of the Sanger Courier, became mayor in 1948. He 
was followed by H. B. Bailey, who served from 1949 to 1955. H. B. 
Bailey was a druggist and owned Palace Drug Store. In 1955 Tilford 
Wilson became mayor again and served until 1961. He was followed by W. 
D. Lewis, real estate agent, who served until 1967 when C. F. Johnson 
was elected. Johnson owned a feed mill. In 1969 E. M. Acker, druggist 
succeeded Johnson and served until 1970 when Ken Cornell, builder and 
former owner of the Sanger Courier became mayor of Sanger. In 1978, he 
was succeeded by Mayor Ralph Cole, who is the present mayor of Sanger. 
Cole owned the Sanger Courier and was a ranchman at the time he was 
elected. He carries the mail now, in addition to his ranching 


interests. 


Throughout the years, these men who have served the city in its top 
post, have worked hard and spent hundreds of hours helping solve the 


problems of a town. These problems have become theirs, whether it is a 
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barking dog, a failure at the water plant, a long-range planning for a 
booming town or where to dump the garbage. Setting the tax rate, 
floating a bond issue, getting the best rates from the phone company or 
the gas company or wrestling with extension of Sanger Electric, 
municipally owned, to name a few of dozens of decisions that must be 


made by the mayor and his council. 


Most of what goes on in the management of the town is told in the 
newspaper; and I became weary as I read about the minute details of 
decisions that have had to be made all through the almost 100 years of 


the town's existence. 


Some of the early city secretaries, such as W. H. Lain (Mr. Billy), 
Luther McNeill and John Nicholson, wrote a beautiful "hand," but some 
did not. Mr. Billy, for example, was paid once a year, at the end of 


the year, $50.00 for his work. 


Along about that time, 1914, it was necessary for the city to borrow 
$100.00 to operate. A fence around the well park had to be built, and 
these decisions were made in Dr. Townes' office, and Dr. L. W. Wall 
helped with decisions by the council. Mr. Dodson, who owned the light 
plant at that time, made a pitch for higher rates. He said he could 
not operate the plant unless the businesses paid more than $2.50 a 
month for electricity. An ordinance had to be passed to keep people 
from parking their cars on the sidewalks downtown, and drivers of cars 
and trucks were warned not to drive over the wooden bridges and wooden 


sidewalks of the town. 


It was in 1915 that the city park was rented for grazing purposes for 


$2.00 a month, and it was limited to one cow. The records did not show 
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whose cow had that privilege. It was in that year that Mrs. E. L. 
Berry, Mrs. J. W. Koons and Mrs. Julia McMurtry, the town milliner, 
came before the mayor and councilmen to tell them that they wanted the 

park cleaned up and used for the purpose for which it was given to 


Sanger. 


They represented, they said, the Sanger Improvement Club and they 
wanted action now. This flag-carrying bunch of ladies gave no one rest 
until the horsetraders, vegetable peddlers and riff-raff carried their 
hitching posts and covered wagons elsewhere, and they could see that 


the watermelon rinds and tired horses were on a lot near the depot. 


Heads fell during that time. A local merchant fired any clerks whose 
wives were interested in moving the money-changers from the public 
square. The women won, needless to say, and the park got sidewalks, 
lights, trees, shrubs, rock work at the corners to outline the park 
and, in the center, a lovely rock fish pond with the biggest gold fish 


I ever saw! 


Playground equipment and benches were placed in the park by 
cooperating merchants. The trunks of the trees were whitewashed and 
through the years Sanger was known as that little town on Highway 77 


with the neat park in the center of downtown. 


It was in 1922 that the city paid a certain individual $5.30 for his 
"Sanitary work." I remember him, too. One could be sitting in the 
porch swing, enjoying the sweet honeysuckle, at night, and here came 
the "privy wagon" with a lantern glowing brightly on each side and at 
the back. He parked at the back, of course, and if you had company you 


were just embarrassed to death. But there he was, doing his most 
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necessary work, Generally you made an exit into the house and decided 


to play the phonograph for awhile. 


At this time the city paid the Sanger Pharmacy $10.00 on their coal 
bill so the nightwatchman could stop in the drug store and get warm on 


cold nights. 


It was in 1919 that the City Council voted to publish the names of 
all delinquent taxpayers in the Sanger Courier. George Hughes, the 
banker, made the motion. If it was done, I imagine it was the 


fastest-selling issue the Courier ever published! 


W. B. Robertson was the drayman, and he was paid $10.00 for hauling 
lumber for the city. John Richardson resigned as City Marshal in 1921 
and the post became "police officer" who took over the duties and had 


the same authority as the City Marshal. 


Sign posts at the crossings of 2nd, 3rd and 4th Streets at Bolivar 
Street were ordered placed. Concrete bases of these signs that sat in 
the middle of the street and around which you drove to the right, are 


still about. I saw two of them of Plum Street recently. 


In 1932 the night engineer at the light plant was raised in pay from 
$50.00 to $60.00 a month if he would mow about the premises, and the 
paid employee of the fire department had a set of rules to go by and 
see enforced. Among other things, there was to be no swearing or rough 


talk at the fire station. The fire trucks were to be washed and 
polished once a week and the spittoons were to be washed out at least 


once a day. The fire engines were run a short time each day. 
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TOM JONES 


A man who served Sanger as Mayor three terms was Thomas Henry Jones 
who was first elected in 1913, then elected in 1919 and elected the 


third time in 1921. 


Thomas Henry Jones was born at Columbus, Colorado County, Texas, and 
after living in McKinney and Dallas, came to Sanger in 1900. His 
father's plantation was known as the "Nevada." It was there, where he 
was born, that he learned the farming business. During the War Between 
the States, his father, Robert Jones, was in the employ of the 
Confederate States and became a scout looking up deserters from the 


army and returning them to service. 


After the war, in 1865, the family located in Dallas and engaged in 
freighting in Eastern Texas, His route being from Jefferson to Dallas. 
In 1872 he established a stage line running from Dallas to Fort Worth. 
But the Texas and Pacific Railroad became his competition, and Mr. 
Jones traded the block of land he owned in what is now downtown Dallas, 
at Pearl and San Jacinto, for a farm in Collin County. Robert Jones 


moved there with his family in 1874. 


Robert Jones, who died at 72, had acquired a fair fortune. His wife 
was Emily Coleman who had come to Dallas from her native Kentucky. 
Their children were: Thomas Henry; Mollie Talkington of Waxahachie; 
Robert L. of Sanger, theater owner here; Lee Charles of Justin and M. 


J. of Fort Worth. 


Thomas Henry Jones, later to become Mayor of Sanger, was a pupil of 


J. T. Chambers in Collin County. Dissatisfied with farming, he went to 
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Dallas and worked in the mercantile business, returning to McKinney 
where he owned a wholesale grocery firm and combined that work with 
dealing in real estate. After five years he made his move to Sanger, 


owning a grocery store here and becoming a real estate dealer. 


As Mayor of Sanger he became interested in building sidewalks and 
improving streets, stressing lower taxes. He voted in all elections, 
his first vote in a presidential election was for Grover Cleveland. T. 
H. Jones was a Master Mason, and belonged to the Knights of Pythias and 
Woodmen of the World. He was active in the Cumberland Presbyterian 


Church, 


On August 9, 1881, T. H. Jones had married Virginia Lee Newman of 
McKinney. Her family had moved there from Virginia. Their children 
were: William Lawrence, who married Myra Martin, and their children 
were Bostic and Leona; Althia Clevia, who died as a young woman in 
Sanger; Ada Grace, who married Charles C. Pollard of Dallas, and they 
had two children, Clara May and Charles; Lettia, who married Jack 
Pritchett and had two children, T. H. and Virginia; and Tommie Lee, who 
married John Parks, Jr. of Dallas. The T. H. Jones home stood at the 
northeast corner of Willow and 5th Streets. Their grocery store faced 


the park and was in the building now occupied by Cherry's Beauty Shop. 


H. BUFORD TOON 


H. Buford Toon bought the Sanger Courier in 1918 and moved his family 
from Richardson to Sanger. They had two daughters, Louise and Hazel. 
Wilson was born later. He had worked for Sam Harben on the Ricahrdson 
paper as lay-out man and printer. Myrtle Wilson Toon was her husband's 


partner in every sense of the word; she operated the Linotype machine, 
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and having taught school she was the speller in the family. They 
published the Courier for 43 years and were involved with the very 
heartbeat of this town. He was Mayor of Sanger in 1948, had served on 
the School Board for years, was the Charter President of the Lions 
Club, always held offices in the Chamber of Commerce, and led the 
singing and blew his cornet at the First Methodist Church, if he was 


needed. 


Myrtle Toon was president of Wednesday Study Club, active in P. T. 
A., and active in Benjamin Lyon Chapter DAR. She, too, was active in 


the First Methodist Church. 


Buford Toon wrote a column that interested everybody in town and was 
quoted widely. I had a little something to do with the naming of that 
column. JI was out for an afternoon ride with the family and the new 
editor said, "I want a good name for my column, Any suggestions?" At 
that time a very popular comic strip was the Toonerville Trolley, 
famous for its whistle as it amused its audience. So I suggested the 
title, "Toonerville Toots." That stuck and for 43 years the editor laid 
it on the line with that column. Sometimes Myrtle left the misspelled 
words in it to make it funnier. We all smile as we remember Buford 


Toon's comments on affairs in Sanger and in the world. 


According to the Denton County News of June 9, 1899, the Sanger 
Courier had made its bow the week before. It had followed the Legal 
Tender, edited by Charley Grafton. Ernest Logsdon was the first editor 
of the Sanger Courier, according to the story. He left Sanger for a 
short time and Worth S. Ray became editor. Then Mr. Ray ran for State 
Representative, and Mr. Logsdon was editor of the Courier again. F. W. 


Thomason was editor in 1915, and then Archie Price. For 43 years the 
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Toons owned the Courier, working on the Denton Record-Chronicle during 


World War II and publishing the Sanger Courier at night. Ken Cornell 
was editor for awhile, then Alton Kite, and Ralph Cole was editor and 
owner until 1979 when he sold it to the present owner and editor, Roy 


Lemons. 


Probably no two people contributed more to the progress of the town 
than Buford and Myrtle Toon. If it was for the advancement of the town, 
they supported it personally and with their newspaper. They knew 
everybody in town and told their stories of life and death and 
accomplishment; and in his editorials and column, commented on what was 


happening in Sanger and the world. 


Throughout the years the Toons missed only one week of publishing the 
Sanger Courier. Their plant burned down in 1930. But the whole town got 
behind the Toons and they were back in business the next week. Sanger 


needs the Sanger Courier. 


Local boys and girls worked for the Toons. A lot of us got our first 
smell of printer's ink in the Courier office. Earl Horst worked for 
Mr. Toon and went on to the University of Missouri for a Journalism 
degree. He worked for years on the paper at Midland, Texas. Victor and 
Royce Michael and Hugh and Clay Lusk were understudies of the Toons and 
went on to good printing jobs. I began working for the Toons when I 
was in the ninth grade, part time. It was always a busy, lively 
place. Mr. Toon was his own mechanic and his language was loud but 


' Sometimes it was too lively 


tame as he called the press a "so and so.' 
for me and I would slip out the front door. I could hear him yelling, 
"Myrtle, where did she go?" Finally, I went away to college where I 


majored in Journalism and got my degree from Texas Woman's University. 
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It was sort of in my blood, my mother's father, J. T. Jones with T. J. 
Moffett, founded the Pilot Point Post-Signal in 1878. The Toons and I 


were kindred spirits, let me say. 


Buford Toon was born in Woodbine November 1, 1887. Mrs. Toon, now 93, 
was a McKinney girl, and lives in Tioga with her daughter, Hazel Toon 
Silliman, an artist. Louise is Mrs. Troy Stinson and lives in Houston. 


She is a musician. She taught in Sanger for many years before moving 
to Houston. Wilson, a native of Sanger, is now retired and lives at 


Woodville, Texas. 


Perhaps no person pounded the streets of Sanger getting the story of 
Sanger, with more vim and vigor than H. B. Toon. He hopped on the fire 
truck as a member of the Volunteer Fire Department and got his story 
first-hand. His contributions to this town can never be measured. UH. 
Buford Toon was a "go-getter" and his enthusiasm was contagious. He 


died here October 26, 1970. 


MISS BESSIE KIRKLAND, AGE 84, POSITIVE THAT LAST YEAR WAS 


THE BEST YET 


' says Miss Bessie Kirkland, 


“Sanger is a wonderful place to live,' 
native-born, who will celebrate her 84th birthday this June 23, 1983. 
She lives today in her parents’ home at the corner of 5th and Elm, to 


which they moved in March, 1926, after purchasing the house from E. L. 


Berry. 


"I am sorry there are not more places of business in downtown Sanger. 
I can remember when we had four dry goods stores, three banks, three 
drug stores and many grocery stores. We had two picture show at one 


time," said Miss Kirkland. "It was a thriving, busy downtown area." 
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"My father, Nathan P. Kirkland, was in the real estate business and 
was known as a very active businessman. His first investment in the 
town of Sanger, after moving to town from his farm at Gribble Springs, 
was acreage he bought in East Sanger. He opened a subdivision in blocks 
and sold lots to the newcomers to this town, being built on the Santa 
Fe. My mother told me the new settlers built their new homes, painted 
them white and had white picket fences. It was most attractive. I was 
born in that new development. Dr. J. C. Rice brought me into the 
world. Our neighbors in East Sanger were the Henry Peters, the Pleas 
Seals, the H. D. Greenes, the Dave Gheens and so many other old-time 
settlers. The subdivision began in the early 1890's," Miss Kirkland 


said. 


In the Texas Biography section, Volume 3, of Clarence R. Wharton's 
Texas Under Many Flags, published in 1930 under the auspices of the 
American History Society, one reads this about Nathan Patrick Kirkland, 
"a vitally important force in the upbuilding of Sanger, Texas: Nathan 
Patrick Kirkland was born near Nashville, Tennessee, Davidson County in 
1854. He was the son of Joel and Betsy E. LaFever Kirkland. He was a 
great nephew of the U. S. Admiral Kirkland. At 14 years of age he moved 
to Kentucky, and on the death of his parents, he was reared by the 


Hampton family. 


"On January 3, 1876, he was married to Lou Rainey Dodd, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Hunt Dodd, of Bowling Green, Kentucky. Mr. Dodd 
had been in the wholesale grocery business there 60 years when he 


retired." 


In 1880 Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Kirkland moved to Collin County, Texas, 
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farming there, and later he farmed in Grayson County. Then he bought a 
farm at Gribble Springs and settled there. After moving to Sanger, he 
invested in another farm east of Sanger, and moved there on occasions. 
Members of the family became ill, and a young son, Herbert, died. The 
family moved back to town, and farming was no longer a way of life for 


Mr. Kirkland. 


The Kirklands lived in what was called the old White home, a big 
two-story house at the corner of 2nd and Willow Streets, where the 


Averitts later lived. 


The next home in Sanger was at the corner of 5th and Bolivar Streets, 
where Ashcraft's Garage is now. Mr. Kirkland bought that entire block 
facing the park. On the east part of the block was the little Goff 
house, where Mrs. Goff operated a hat shop and a novelty store in the 
front room. Bessie remembers being taken to the Goffs and the 


fascination of that store with its interesting merchandise. 


In 1913 the Kirklands bought the home of Mr. and Mrs. Quince Wheeler 
at the corner of 5th and Church Streets. It was later known as the 
Melson house, where Marijohn Melson, singer and musician lived until 


they moved away from Sanger. 


It was while the Kirklands lived there that I, as a child, was 
entranced with their Polly parrot. I lived one block north of them and 
passed their house going to visit with my aunt and uncle and their 
children, the Ben Sullivans, who lived on the corner just south of the 
Kirklands, The parrot had quite a vocabulary, but the greeting of 
"Hello" from a gorgeously feathered bird was enough to fascinate a 


child. JI loved that bird. Today I asked Bessie where they got the 
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bird, and she said that they bought it from Mr. Noah Batis and owned it 
for 26 years. Mr. Noah rode on the Chisholm Trail and I wonder how he 


came by that bird. 


The Kirklands had 11 children, and seven lived to be grown. They 
were: Emmett; Eugene who married Dora Carlton; Ray who married Dora's 
sister, Bessie Carlton; Walter who married Beatrice Adkins; Jeff who 


married Hatti Gains; Ola who married J. M. Spillman and Bessie. 


In 1913 Emmett Kirkland built the first garage in Sanger where 
Ashcraft's Garage is now. Dr. Wall, the dentist, had an office in that 
block, and at one time the Sanger Courier was located in that block. 
Will and George Wand put in a filling station across the street, on a 


corner, in competition. 


Emmett Kirkland had the first radio in Sanger and was a real radio 


"ham," building and repairing them for years. 


Bessie Kirkland graduated from Sanger High School in 1917, and lacks 
only a few credits of earning a degree from Texas Woman's University, 


then known as C. I. A. 


"My teachers were very important in my life," Miss Kirkland said. 
"My first grade teacher was Miss Annie Fain, and how I loved her and 
everything about going to school. Then there were my other favorites: 
Miss Lottie Brashears, Miss Charlotte Gambill who was later Mr. John M. 


Sullivan and 'Miss Alma,' Mrs. W. B. Chambers." 


In the interview I reminded Bessie that her father served on the 
Sanger School Board. My mother told me that when she came to Sanger 


from her home in Denton to apply for a teaching position, Mr. Kirkland 


=) 


was one of the trustees who interviewed her. She taught here first in 


1897-98, That was before Bessie was born. 


The Kirklands were members of the First Baptist Church of Sanger, and 
Bessie has belong there and been active since a child. Two years ago 
at the 90th anniversary of the church, Bessie was honored as the member 


who had belonged the longest. 


Bessie remembers that her father was a strong Democrat; but being in 
business he decided it was best not to run for any office. He did 


serve on the school board, but that was the extent of it. 


It was just before Christmas in 1916 that the Sanger school burned. 
That proved a difficult year. The high school students had most of 
their classes in the Opera House, over Sue's Style Shoppe, and some 
classes were upstairs in the old Dunn Building that faced the park and 
where Smith's Country Store is now. The grade school children went to 


classes in the various churches over town. 


The graduating class of 1917 suffered all of these inconveniences, 
and the class roll was placed in the cornerstone of the school building 
built that year. It is the old Middle School building which is no 
longer in use. Bessie Kirkland was Salutatorian of the class of 1917. 


Leon Collins was Valedictorian. 


Bessie studied piano under her sister, Ola, who was a gifted 
pianist. She had studied under Professor Condo and Professor Gewalter, 


a teacher from Germany who lived in Gainesville and came down on the 


train to conduct his classes in Sanger. 


Emmett Kirkland had the second car in Sanger. It was a Buick. The 
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license number was 146, which indicated how many cars had been licensed 
in Denton County. He owned several Buicks, but then began buying Fords 


from the LeGear agency. 


Chatauqua Week was a big event in Sanger in the early days, remembers 
Miss Kirkland. Advance agents would sell family tickets and culture 
came to Sanger as soon as the big tent was erected on the park, which 
was then called the Square. A varied program would be given; sometimes 
it was a lecture, a musical program and a Shakespearean play. This 
week was always set aside and never conflicted with the revival 
meetings that would last most of the summer, for two weeks at a time. 
Bessie's sister was much in demand to play the piano for these 
revivals, and the whole town attended no matter what the denomination. 
There was no television to compete with these big religious events in 
the life of the town. Meetings were held morning and night. It would 
be the Baptists, the Methodists, Presbyterians, Landmark Baptists and 


the Holiness Church. 


"Even though I have worked in Denton on several occasions, I have 
always kept my home in Sanger," said Miss Kirkland. "This is my home, 
and this last year was the best, when my friends and family have 
rallied around to help me: making my home more comfortable, the gift of 
a new television set from the Modern Era Department of the Wednesday 
Study Club, a hot meal each day for two weeks from my Sunday School 
class after an injury from a fall and many kindnesses from people who 
have wanted to help me. Someone has said that little towns have the 
biggest hearts; Sanger has proved that to me. I am fortunate to have 
Pauline (Mrs. Gene Kirkland) with me, and life is happier and easier 


with her here," said Miss Kirkland. 
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In Captain B, B. Paddock's book History of Texas, Fort Worth and the 
Texas Northwest Edition, Volume 4, is found this write-up of the Sanger 
banker, Edgar L. Berry, who lived in Sanger and guided its financial 


growth through the first third of this century. 


Mr. and Mrs. Berry built their lovely home, red brick, just across 
what is now I-35, at the west end of Bolivar Street in about 1922-23. 
After Mr. Berry's death, Mrs. Berry married William Cekursky and they 
later moved to Colorado Springs, Colorado. They sold their home to Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Clyde Chapman, who later moved to Hillcrest, and then built 


their home west of Sanger on Bolivar Road. 


"Edgar L. Berry, cashier of the First National Bank of Sanger, is a 
man whose successive rises in life have come through his own industry 
and ability, and he has become prominent in both commercial and 
financial circles in different cities of Texas where his interests have 
taken him, His connections with Denton County date back to 1899, but 
he has been a resident of Texas for over 40 years, all of which have 
been productive ones.. He was born at Lynchburg, Tennessee, July 31, 
1860, a son of William W. Berry, and grandson of Benjamin H. Berry, a 
native of Kentucky who came to Lynchburg, Tennessee, at a very early 
day, acquiring large plantation holdings in its vicinity, which he 
operated with slave labor. He was an ardent Democrat and never 
participated in politics aside from casting his vote for his party 
candidates. In religious faith he espoused the creed of the Christian 
Church. An excellent man he set an example of probity and Christian 


living which his descendants have tried to follow. 


"William W. Berry was born in Tennessee and reared on his father's 
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plantation. When the war broke out between the North and South he 
hastened to offer his services to the Confederacy, and was placed in 
the wagon train department, where his expert knowledge of horses, 


gained on the plantation, was put to practical use throughout the war. 


"Edgar L. Berry was the eldest of the children born to William and 
Adaline Hiles Berry. Others were Thompson Berry, who became a merchant 


in Shelbyville, William, who became cashier of the Exchange National 


Bank of Rome, Georgia, and Hugh L., who was a practicing physician of 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


"Edgar L. Berry decided to leave Tennessee late in 1881 and arrived 
at Fort Worth on December 23 of that year. He soon secured a position 
in the grocery of J. W. Spencer, later to become one of the prominent 
wholesale grocers and bankers of Texas, and president of the Farmers 
and Mechanics National Bank of Fort Worth. For his initial services as 
a clerk Mr. Berry received $4.00 a week, which of course, in those 
days, had a much greater purchasing power than it has today. He 
managed to get along with it and busied himself with learning the 
details of the position above him, and his efforts received due 
appreciation as he received successive promotions. After working there 


and at Waples-Platter Grocery Co., he had an interest in the concerns. 


"Like Mr. Spencer, Mr. Berry launched out into the banking business 
and moving to Lewisville assisted in organizing the Bank of that city, 
of which he was made cashier, and later became vice-president of the 


First National Bank there. 


"In 1899, Mr. Berry came to Sanger and with B. L. and J. W. Spencer 


bought the Farmers Bank of Sanger, changing the name to Farmers and 
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Merchants Bank, which it carried until 1905 when it was chartered as 


First National Bank of Sanger. 


"In 1922 the officers of the bank are: J. T. Chambers, president; B. 
L. Spencer, vice-president; J. H. Hughes, vice-president; E. L. Berry, 
cashier and E. B. Brown, assistant cashier. The board of directors is 
composed of the following: J. T. Chambers, B. L. Spencer, J. H. Hughes, 
E. L. Berry, Dr. G. D. Lain, Dr. J. C. Rice and J. M. Wilfong. Mr. 
Berry has other interests and is president of the Sanger Mill and 
Elevator Co., a director of the Sanger National Bank and a stockholder 


of the Sanger Gin Company. 


"On December 23, 1908, Mr. Berry was married in Sanger to Miss Irene 


Kibbe, daughter of V. Kibbe. 


"Mr. Berry is a member of the Odd Fellows Lodge. He and Mrs. Berry 
are active members of the Christian Church. For many years he has 
concentrated on his banking and has developed into one of the most 
astute financiers of the region. He has encouraged investments in 
Sanger and the upbuilding of the town; he is interested in public 
schools and the good roads movement, encouraging farmers and stockmen 


in the gradual expansion of trade as the demand warrants." 
THE J. S. STUBBS FAMILY 


Dr. J. S. Stubbs, graduate of Vanderbilt University Dental College, 
and Mrs. Stubbs, Nora, and their three children, Hill, Eloise and Sarah 


Jo, moved to Sanger in the mid-1920's. 


They moved here from Blooming Grove, Mrs. Stubbs’ hometown. Dr. 


Stubbs was a native of Thornton, Texas, having been born there on 
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August 21, 1878. They moved from an area full of their kinfolks, and so 
their home in Sanger was open-house most of the time for kinfolks, and 
their local friends acquired in a hurry. Nora Hill had attended Mary 
Nash College in Sherman two years, one of the exclusive girls schools 


of Texas, and had friends in this part of the state. 


Dr. Stubbs sang at his work, and his humming only partially drowned 
out the sound of the drill. He was an affable person, and had a quick 
wit. I would remonstrate, "Doc, that hurts," and his stock reply was, 


"Well, it doesn't hurt me." 


He was a genius at fitting false teeth and his clientele covered 
Cooke, ‘Wise and Grayson counties. People loved to come to Dr. Stubbs 
and be back to pick up that set of perfect-fitting teeth in a short 


time. 


Dr. Stubbs was a public-spirited citizen, and Mrs. Stubbs, after 
helping Dr. Stubbs in his office, was active in all phases of work at 
the First Baptist Church, and served on the school board. Dr. Stubbs 
was a 32nd degree Mason and belonged to the Fort Worth Siptnes Anything 


that benefited Sanger, had their whole-hearted support. 


Hill worked in Fort Worth and married Genevieve Rice. They moved to 
Fort Worth, but came here often for weekends. Eloise taught school in 
Sanger and married the coach and high school teacher, Ross Larsen. They 


moved to Amarillo and later to Arlington. 


Sarah Joann, after graduating at Texas Woman's University, married 


Ray Fischer. They now live in Corpus Christi. 


Nora Hill Stubbs died at her home on North 5th Street in 1955; Dr. 
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Stubbs died September 29, 1958, in Sanger. Sanger lost two beloved 
citizens of the town; a capable dentist, who hummed along and used his 
witticisms to make the ordeal seem less real. Dr. Stubbs was a family 
man; he was a man who could laugh at himself, and who never failed to 
let you know he liked you and was interested in anything you 
accomplished. He left an imprint for good on this town, and his 


friends will always remember him with a smile. 


THE CURTSINGERS OF BOLIVAR 


It was over 100 years ago that the Curtsinger family came to the 
bustling frontier town of Bolivar. Descendants of Sanford Curtsinger 
and his wife, Mary Ann, live there today and are among its most 


influential citizens. 


John Levin Curtsinger was herding cattle and he liked what he saw in 


Bolivar. His parents moved to Bolivar and planted their roots deep and 


- the family has remained; they have been cattlemen, ranchers, farmers 


and merchants, and one was a Sheriff of Denton County. Sanford 


Curtsinger was born in 1821. 


Curtsinger's store in Bolivar was an institution in the town until 
just a few years ago, when after leasing the building to various 
people, the Curtsinger heirs closed the doors to the store for the last 
time. The building was sold and later torn down. That closed an era 
in the life of the town. At one time there were hundreds of people 
living in Bolivar; it was just east of the Old Chisholm Trail, and the 
ranchmen and cowboys riding the trail came to Bolivar to patronize its 
hotel, with a pool with ducks and its saloons, "blind tigers" they were 


called in that day. The trail crossed the ranches of the Wilsons, 
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Foresters, Chisums, Waides, Fischers and others. 


As the town to the east, Sanger, grew, a stop on the busy Santa Fe 
Railroad, many Bolivar people moved there. But some invested in land 
and businesses and they preferred Bolivar, the town they called "home." 
The Curtsingers were among the group. Their store of "General 
Merchandise" became the center of activity. On rainy cold days the 


farmers and stockmen came there to buy their supplies and exchange the 


news of the community. 


Dr. Knox and his drug store, Sartin's hotel and barber shop, and 


Henry Miller's blacksmith shop remained, too. 


The Curtsingers owned the gin, and when farmers lined up their 
wagonloads of cotton for the long wait, they would go to Curtsinger's 
store and buy cheese and crackers, summer sausage, perhaps a can of 
sardines, and sit and eat at the long table, neatly kept for them, with 


a bottle of pepper sauce on the table. 


In the early days the meat was kept on a low table with a screen 
cover, in the back room, There were two kinds of bacon, the dry salt 


and the smoked, which was a bit more expensive. 


Sugar, beans, rice, flour, meal, lard and salt were bought in bulk, 
ab. wake many other products. Syrup came in 50 gallon barrels. You 
brought your own container. For coal oil you took either a gallon can 
or a five gallon one to be filled. If you had lost the cover for the 


spout, Mr. Curtsinger slapped a little potato on it to keep the oil 


from spilling. 


A cat slept in the store to keep the mice away. 
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The porch in front was high enough for wagons to back up to be 
loaded, or unloaded. Ice came on weekends in the early days so you 
could have iced tea for Sunday dinner, and a freezer of homemade ice 


cream for Saturday night or Sunday dinner. 


The stalk of bananas hung in the store with a knife close by, as you 
selected your own. The empty stalk was saved for farmers to put in 
their chicken houses to combat mites. Oranges and apples came in 
crates near Christmastime, They were delicacies one did not have all 


year long. 


A general merchandise store had a line of dry goods. Mrs. Curtsinger 
was in charge of that side of the store. There were piece goods, 
thread, buttons, pins, bolts of domestic, socks, hose, shoes and 
overshoes. These items could be put on your bill, too, with your 
groceries and supplies until the cotton crop or the cattle were sold. 
Probably ninety percent of the Curtsingers business was on credit. 
These were his friends and most of them paid up when their money came 


in. Roy Curtsinger carried on the family tradition in the community. 


The Curtsingers came from Virginia to Kentucky, then to Rhea's Mill 


near McKinney. 


John Curtsinger married Anna Phillips. Their son, John Jr. was born 
in Virginia in 1790. He married Catherine Brent and they moved to 


Kentucky, near Willisburg. He was a farmer and stockman. 


Their son Sanford married Mary Ann White. Her parents were Levin 
White and Elizabeth Hupp. It was their son, John Levin Curtsinger, who 
herded cattle through Bolivar, liked what he saw there and stayed. He 


married Mary Helen Cooper. 
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Floyd Curtsinger, grandfather of Juanita Bentley, was a prominent 
landowner and ranchman in the area. He married Cordelia Wilson, 


daughter of Bolivar settlers. 


Members of the family who have remained in Bolivar are: Margaret 
Curtsinger Bentley and her sons Randy and Bobby; Juanita Seagraves 
Bentley; Marie Curtsinger, widow of Dallas; Ethel, widow of J. D.; J. 


Dallas III and Billy Jack. 


Sanford's son, George, owned a grocery store in Rhea's Mill. Sam, 
another son, was a druggist. He married Ada Elizabeth France, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. James William France of Bolivar. Later he moved to 
Justin from there to Paint Rock in Kemble County. In 1928 he moved to 
Frisco where he owned a drug store. His wife died and he married Rosa 


Freeman Harris. 
LEWIS BURROUGHS -- SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN 


It was in 1910 that Lewis Burroughs, Southern gentleman, moved to 
Sanger and built his home at 1103 Bolivar Street. His father, James 
Burroughs, enlisted in the Georgia Militia, and fought to defend 
Atlanta when Sherman burned the city. A native of Anderson District, 
South Carolina, James Burroughs had moved to Franklin County, Georgia, 
where he owned a large plantation operated by slaves. After the war, 
he returned to his home, and it took years of hard work to become 


financially independent again. 


His son, Lewis Burroughs, born in 1848, learned farming from his 
father and became a grain and cotton farmer. In 1871 he married 


Margaret Garner and 10 years later they came to Texas. At first they 
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settled at McKinney but later moved to Rockwall where they owned two 
farms and a comfortable home. In 1907 their daughter, Martha Leona, 
and her husband, Thomas D. McDaniel, moved to Sanger. Mr. McDaniel was 
manager of Lyon-Gray Lumber Company here. She urged her parents to 


move to Sanger and they did. 


Sanger was a town of Confederate veterans and their families, and the 
son of a veteran felt comfortable and welcome here. He was a Democrat 
and a Baptist. Another attraction he brought to the town was two 
bachelor sons, Will and Tom Burroughs. They became the two young 
popular men of the town, both with excellent personalities and good 
manners. An older son, Jim had married Cora Fondren, and they later 
moved to Sanger. Mrs. Gladys Wilson and Bill Burroughs are their 
children. The McDaniels had two sons, Berry and Tommy, and a daughter, 


Marguerite, now Mrs. Sam Riggs. 


As a child, I went to Burroughs Hardware store with my father, and 
there I knew and loved "Dad" Burroughs, as my father called him. It 
was the day of the pot-bellied stove, and three comfortable yard 
benches were on the three sides of a framework that held sawdust. That 
was the communal spittoon. I would go with my father to feed his 
cattle on the Wilkins pasture at Green Valley and that called for a 
stop at Burroughs Hardware to visit and exchange ideas. There were 
Clem and Jerry Giles, Mr. Jim McBride, Tol Crawford, Wes Scoggins and 
so many others. I love to sit and listen to these friends of my 
father, and "Dad" Burroughs, wearing a plantation-type hat, and with 
his Southern manners, was a favorite. Mr. Will Burroughs was a 
pharmacist, but he was at the hardware store, too. He and Mr. Tom 


owned the corner drug store, a popular meeting place for people of all 
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ages. Sanger boasted three drug stores then, and each one had a soda 


fountain. 


It was not long before Mr. Will Burroughs was married to a local 
teacher, Miss Neppie Bishop. After rearing her family, she taught for 
many years here. They lived where the Fullers now live on Bolivar 
Street. Mr. Tom married Miss Grace McMurtrey, a very beautiful and 
popular young lady of the town. Her mother owned the millinery store 
in Sanger, a thriving business in those days. It was also a gift shop, 
and many of my purchases were made there, I remember. The children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Burroughs are Marjorie Thompson of Austin, Billie 


Adelle Jordon of Dallas and Bobby Burroughs of San Diego, California. 


Lewis Burroughs died December 11, 1938. His brother in Georgia lived 
to be 110. The Burroughs and McDaniel families have played a big part 


in the building of Sanger. 


Mr. McDaniel, the son of a Presbyterian minister, went into the 
grocery business in Sanger in the 1920's and for 50 years there was a 
McDaniel Grocery here, first that of the father and then Tommy and 
Eulalia McDaniel. Marguerite McDaniel Riggs, Mrs. Sam Riggs, of 1102 
Bolivar Street, taught in the Sanger school 36 years before retiring. 


She first taught five years at Bermuda and Goodview. 


Other descendants of Lewis Burroughs are Clayton Conley of Keller and 
June Lovell of Fort Worth, the children of Mrs. Gladys Wilson; also the 
sons of Tommy McDaniel, Tommy William, County Agricultural Agent at 


Henderson, and Danny McDaniel of Sanger. 


In the Riggs' living room is a Miller organ, made in Lebanon, 


Louisiana, and the gift to Mrs. Riggs’ mother on her 16th birthday by 
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her parents, Lewis and Margaret Burroughs. A lovely pie safe now serves 
as a china cabinet in the dining room. Cut glass from Georgia, and a 
covered butter dish, spoon holder and creamer and sugar in French 
lustre, which came from the Garner side of the family, adorn it. Tommy 
McDaniel has his grandfather's rocker with woven reed back and seat. 
All are museum pieces telling of another day when settlers brought with 
them heirlooms and keepsakes to a new country, almost primitive. From 
them they were inspired to add lovely things that could make life more 


comfortable in a new settled area. 


BEN VAUGHN 


Benjamin Garret Vaughn was born in Fulton County, Georgia, October 
22, 1867, the son of Benjamin F, Vaughn, a railroad conductor who had a 
run out of the city of Atlanta. After the War Between the States, he 
returned to farming. His mother was Cornelia White, a daughter of 


Colonel White, a Confederate officer. 


Ben Vaughn was 18 years of age when he came to Texas. His uncle, 
Francis M. Griffin lived in Collin County, and after Ben arrived there 
he enrolled in school. Upon finishing he worked for his uncle. After 
three years he had bought a team and managed to accumulate $2,000.00. 
With his family he moved to Hardeman County and by 1894 because of 


droughts, he had lost all he had. 


Broke, he returned to Collin and Denton County, and after working at 
ginning there he bought a farm out of the Metz estate, north of Sanger. 
He sold the farm at a good profit and moved to the town of Sanger. His 
energy and hard work and great personality made him a great citizen of 


this town. Everybody like B. G. Vaughn. 
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After working for the Sanger Mill and Elevator Company as an 
engineer, he bought town lots and moved houses onto them. He was early 
in the developing of the town. He had a grocery store, then he began 
buying cotton and bought out the Shirley and Maupin Gin. Mr. Vaughn 
knew about machinery, and had threshers with big crews. His great 
energy went into the building of Sanger. He was a Methodist, a Master 
Mason and was active in the Odd Fellows Lodge. He was also a charter 


member of the Knights of Pythias in Sanger. 


The children of B. G. Vaughn and his wife Etta Stacy were: Ethel, 
Mrs. Jeff Cornett; Ella, Mrs. C. P. Warren; Johnny, Mrs. William 


Davenport and Waldean, Mrs. U. A. Burkholder. 


Mr. Vaughn later married Miss Nora Echols. He died in Sanger April 8, 


1936, at the age of 69. 


Jack Burkholder is his grandson. Other descendants living in this 
area are J. Stacy Burkholder of Denton and Eloise Stacy Baker of Lake 


Highland. 


MISS ELLA'S OFFICE 


For almost half a century in Sanger, there was "Miss Ella's" office, 
an institution open to every person in town. It was on the way to the 
post office, around the corner from the bank, and it had large plate 
glass windows where you could see if Miss Ella was busy. She was Ella 
Vaughn Warren, aunt of Jack Burkholder, daughter of an old-timer, Ben 


Vaughn, and wife of Curtis Warren. 


Miss Ella was really in the insurance business, but you went in and 


talked with her about any business. She was the town "confidante," and 
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could have written a book about the people of Sanger. She sold the 
family insurance, did your hotary work, typed for you what needed to be 
typed and explained any questionnaire you needed explained. She was 
the first to be told of your happiness, or your sadness. She was 
everybody's "Miss Ella." She was the first woman to be named 


"Outstanding Citizen of Sanger." 


Ella Vaughn Warren died in 1971, and no one could ever take her 


place. 


PLEASANT SEAL COMES TO SANGER 


The story, "Uncle Pleas Arrives in Sanger" by the late Alton Lee 
Greene was in the Sanger Courier of November 27, 1975. It tells of the 
arrival of Pleasant Seal in Sanger, followed by a large group of people 
from East Tennessee. Their descendants live in Sanger today and have 


had a part in the building of the town, 


Leaving his eldest son, Richard, in Tennessee, the rest of his family 
came with him or followed with their families soon after. Pleasant 
Seal had married in 1853 Elizabeth Greene, a life-long neighbor and 
friend. The family first came to Rhea's Mill, but later came by wagon 
to the new town of Sanger. Uncle Pleas early opened a grocery store on 


the north side of Bolivar Street. It was a frame building with a porch 


in front. 


Relatives from Tennessee and from other sections of Texas began 
arriving to settle in Sanger and on farms nearby. They were: the 


Marions; Mary Seal Green Trent, his sister and her second husband, 
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Woods Trent; Orelene Trent Amyx and her husband, Harvey, came. A 
nephew, Howell D. Greene, later to be postmaster in Sanger, arrived 
from Hancock County, Tennessee. James and John Greene, and another 
nephew, Thomas, arrived in Sanger. Robert Greene followed the relatives 
to Sanger, and his son, Andy, later became Mayor of Sanger. The Copes 
and Dr. Albert F. Greene and his wife Elizabeth Odon, arrived from 


Hancock County. Dr. Greene died here in 1897. 


Two Seal brothers came to Sanger from Ladonia, Texas, having come 
there from Hancock County, Tennessee. They were William Henry and Fred 
Seal. William Henry had married his distant cousin, Margaret Seal, and 


Fred had married Sarah Depew. 


Relatives of all degrees were arriving. Some came by train, some by 
wagon. Alton Lee listed some of the family names of those who followed 
Uncle Pleas to Sanger: Seal, Greene, Marion, Trent, Cantwell, Drinnon, 
Creech, Odom, LeGear, Amyx, Depew, Ausband, Burton, Burchard, Davis, 
Curry, Brewer, Holt, Campbell, Rogers, Wolfenbarger, Hipsher, Long, 
Yount, Lawson, Herd, Cope, Doyle, Pridemore, Wilder, Winkler, Ramsey, 


Rains and Vaughan. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pleasant Seal are buried in the Sanger Cemetery. She 
died in 1895 and he died in 1906, while visiting his daughter Cordelia 
Hipsher in Coleman, The story closes with Alton Lee's wondering how 
large Sanger would have been if his Uncle Pleas had chosen some other 
new town in Texas in which to settle. He brought a lot of people to 


the area. 


GENE HUGHES 


Gene Hughes, real estate dealer and entrepreneur of Sanger, came here 
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in 1908 with his parents, Jess and Lena Cahill Hughes, from Troy, Bell 
County, Texas. The Hughes bought a farm in the Goodview Community, 
north of Sanger and lived there until 1915 when they moved to the town 


of Sanger. 


Jess Hughes was an enterprising man with good business judgment and 
built three brick buildings in the block south of the park. He built 
one for Palace Drug Store, one for Fife's Grocery and the other for his 
picture show, The Liberty. This was in competition to Bert Jones’ Happy 


Hour Theatre, a landmark in Sanger across from Hollingsworth Mfg. Co. 


There were many Bell County people who came to Sanger to settle 
because of the black waxy land so fertile for the raising of cotton. 
Many had been friends in Bell County. among them were the Hughes, the 
Jonah and J. M. Elkins, the Neals (Mrs. Neal was a sister of the Elkins 


brothers), the Burns, the Coggins and the Kings. 


A man big in politics in Texas in the 1915's and 1920's, and even 
later, who became governor of Texas, was impeached, and his wife became 
governor twice, was Jim Ferguson of Bell County. He was a good roads 
man and a benefactor of rural schools and a big favorite of these Bell 


County folk who settled in and near Sanger. "Yes," Gene smiled, "my 


folks were big Jim Ferguson supporters." 


There were three Hughes children. J. T. married Flora Forrest and 
after helping his parents get started in the moving picture business, 
he moved to Marietta, Oklahoma, where he ran the show for his dad. 
Then he moved to Denton, to Ranger and finally to Snyder where he owned 
television and radio stations. They have one daughter. J. T. died in 


April, 1958. 
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Pearl married Bill Hellums and lives in Austin. She is a widow and 
has two daughters and a son. One daughter is personal secretary to 


Lady Bird Johnson. 


Gene started operating the projector of his dad's show when he was so 
young he had to stand on a box. Many young men of the town learned 
from the Hughes how to operate a picture show in those early days. 
Among them were Leroy Horst, Otho Haughton, Orus Everley and Benny 


Hughes. 


On September 4, 1932 Gene and Greta Dayton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. H. Dayton of Valley View, married in Tyler. She has helped him with 
his businesses, picture show or real estate; and they have two 
daughters, Greta, Mrs. Troy Miller of Sanger, and Diane, who is married 
to Dr. Jim Corbin and lives in Nacogdoches. Mrs. Miller teaches in 
Sanger. Dr. Diane Corbin teaches English at Stephen F. Austin State 


University, and her husband is professor of Archeology. 


The Hughes have two grandchildren, Steven Miller, graduate of A. and 
M. and an engineer in Dallas; and Andrea Miller, a gedarachy Major at 
A. and M., who will study this fall at the University of Keele, 
Newcastle Under Lyne, England. This university specializes in the field 


of geography. 


Dr. Diane Corbin was a Fullbright Scholar and studied in France. She 
received her doctorate in French Literature from the University of 


Texas. 


Gene Hughes served as Justice of the Peace in Sanger for 25 years. 
He took the office on a temporary basis and remained for a quarter of a 


century. 


ae 


Gene Hughes has been responsible for the building of approximately 
200 houses in Sanger and surrounding area. He has also built some 
industrially, and with Harold Easley and Dr. Clyde Chapman, built the 


Manor Home. He owns 20 rent houses in Sanger now. 


It was in 1965 that Gene Hughes and Don Edwards started Hillcrest 
Addition to Sanger. The next year, he bought Edwards out of the 


project; and then enlarged it by developing Diane Drive. 


"The Ray Roberts Lake could bring a tremendous boom to Sanger, but I 
question that we are ready for it. New businesses need to be 
encouraged to come to Sanger, and we should negotiate for them. We 
should work and encourage new industries; Sanger should not become a 


bedroom town for Denton and the Metro area," said Hughes. 


"The burden of taxation should not be placed on the homeowner but 
should be equally distributed with industry. Downtown Sanger could die 


if new businesses are not encouraged to come to town," Hughes said. 


"Our Chamber of Commerce president is ambitious for the town's growth 
and progress, but he needs the cooperation of every merchant and 
citizen of the town. Plans to meet the challenge of a great influx of 
people who are working on the building of the lake, and who will invest 
here to be near the completed lake, should be in the blueprint stage 
now. We just are not moving fast enough, " said the long-time Sanger 


builder. 


Mr. Hughes has as his hobby, golf. A plaque on the wall of his 
office says that in 1982 Judge Gene Hughes of Sanger made a hole in 


one. It was his second hole in one. The first was in 1954, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hughes are Methodists. She has served for many years as 
financial secretary of the church. Gene was a charter member of the 
Lions Club, and served as its president. He has also served as 


president of the Chamber of Commerce. He is a Mason and a Shriner. 


As we talked of days when we were neighbors on South 5th Street in 
Sanger, we reminisced about the punching bag antics he and my brother, 
Law, could perform; I had a pony, Chock, which was saddled for me each 
morning. I allowed my friends to ride around one block on my pony, and 
because I was the owner, I rode around two blocks. That took up a lot 
of time. The boys spent their time on the creek, with soda pop stands 
or on bicycles. Pearl, Annie V. Burns, Marie McCormick and Leona Jones 
and I played church. I was always the preacher. Pearl led the singing 
and Annie V, took up the collection, always pins. I stood on the quilt 


box at the Hughes to do the preaching. 


Mrs. Hughes, Gene's mother, was an excellent cook, and could make the 
best pickles I ever tasted. I was smart about complimenting her on her 


good pickles, and each year she gave a quart of my very own. 


As neighbors of the owners of the show, I went with them more than I 
would have ordinarily gone. It cost only a dime, and it was an 
exciting place to go. Sometimes you would have to wait to be seated. 


Being there when it opened allowed us to get the choice seats. 


Sometimes the film would break and a big sign, "Intermission" flashed 
on the screen, We would go get a drink and move about; the sale of 
popcorn would be brisk. We all spent a lot of time at the picture 
show. Mr. Hughes would let Lona Graham Gary buy a ticket for her white 


Spitz dog, Fritz. He watched the show and would get excited and bark. 
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We thought it was great Mr. Hughes let him come to the show. 


Even though our friendship has covered over 65 years, I did not know 
of Gene's interest in family history. Being a history and genealogy 
buff, I was simply entranced with the story of captian and Mrs. Cahill, 


Gene's grandparents on his mother's side. 


After the Battle of Gettysburg, and its horrors, Captain Cahill 
became a Catholic priest. He had a small church near his home town of 
Lincolnton, North Carolina. He often saw Elizabeth Smith, his childhood 
sweetheart and became distraught when he found that her parents had 
arranged her marriage to a man she did not love, who was much older 
than she. He was very prominent in the state; but Elizabeth still 
loved Captain Cahill, and the feeling was mutual; so they decided that 


he would leave the church and they would elope. 


The David Smiths became suspicious, and watched their daughter 
closely, even locking her in her room at night. The family estate was 
named Magnolia for the trees that grew all over the grounds. Under one 
of these trees was a secret hiding place for their notes about their 


plans. 


Slaves had molded the bricks in 1824 for this mansion, which in 1983 
is a restored showplace. Pearl Hellums and her daughter and 
granddaughter have been there recently. Gene visited it over 50 years 
ago. The President of the United States, James K. Polk, was a guest of 


the Smith family in this house. 


"This story is fascinating to me," said Gene Hughes, "because for so 
much of my mother's life she did not know the story of her parents' 


dilemma, and the circumstances of their marriage and fleeing to Texas 
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and Bell County." 


Captain Thomas Cromwell Cahill told Elizabeth Smith that he would 
probably have to teach and farm, and that would be the way she would be 
supported, when she was accustomed to such great wealth. But she 
assured him she loved him and wanted to carry out their elopement 
plan, She was to leave the train bearing her family and friends to her 
scheduled wedding to the man her family had selected for her. As the 
train reached the summit of a steep hill, her parents and friends, busy 
with games, she would step from the back car of the train. Captain 
Cahill would be waiting in his buggy in a clump of trees nearby. His 
faithful mare, Dixie, would carry them into the State of South Carolina 


and they would be married. 


The plan worked smoothly. They checked into a very fine hotel, and 
the next morning as he went down for a shave, he heard the newsboy 
crying, “Girl kidnapped from train, read all about it." He bought a 
paper and rushed upstairs. "Elizabeth, you have made the headlines," 
he said. They then knew that they must travel at night, and so 


remained in their room that day. 


"They thought they might go to California, but Texas was really their 
destination. Big rewards were offered for any information about the 
daughter of this prominent North Carolina family; but the young couple 
drove westward at night, resting in the daytime. They were robbed and 
subjected to all sorts of dangers, but after they were safely hundreds 
of miles from home, they decided that their past would be kept secret. 
I copied this letter that was written 53 years later by my grandfather 
to his brother, Robert, telling of the ordeal of that trip, and of 


their settling at Troy, Texas and rearing three children, among them my 
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mother, Lena Cahill," Gene said. 


"After 40 days of traveling, fearful of being apprehended, and 
through a South that had been ravaged by war, and with a scarcity of 
food, this young couple ‘on the run' came to the lovely town of 
Natchez, Mississippi. Natchez had escaped great poverty, the war had 
not left so many scars. Captain Cahill had posed as a cotton buyer 


there, and he felt that at last they had the honeymoon that he had 


promised Elizabeth. Testing the skill of shooting a pistol was a 
popular sport, and Captain Cahill entered the contest where the stakes 
were high, and first prize was $500. As a child, I saw that Colt 
Frontier that my grandfather used to win that match. The story is too 
long to tell the vicissitudes of this young couple who made for 


themselves a home in Texas," Gene said. 


"My father's father from Mountain View, Arkansas, was a doctor and 
served in the War Between the States, ending up in a Yankee prison." 
Gene Hughes said his Grandfather Hughes was able to pay $800 and win 
his freedom from a Shreveport jail where he and other doctors of the 
area who had served the South were held. It was later that his son, 


Jess Hughes, moved to Troy, Texas and met and married Lena Cahill. 


Captain Thomas Cromwell Cahill became a school teacher and farmer in 
Bell County. The Gene Hughes have the brass bell he used to call his 
"scholars" to class. It was not until after the death of the 
grandparents that the faded newspaper bearing Elizabeth Smith's picture 
and the story of her mysterious disappearance, was found. It had been 


kept securely in a locked trunk which was never opened. 


After having been away from their families for 53 years, the brother, 
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Robert, received a diary-like letter in which the former priest bared 
his soul to his family, who had wondered through the years what had 
happened to a young couple who gave up everything for their great love 


for each other. 
HAZEN ARMSTRONG 


It was not exactly Hazen Armstrong's idea that he move to the Sanger 
area in 1917. He had been in Castle Heights Military Academy in 
Lebanon, Tennessee, for two years and was enjoying the freedom of being 
home, when his uncle, Dr. Wallace Kimbrough of Denton announced that he 
should have his bag packed that certain afternoon, that he would be 
taken to the doctor's farm west of Bolivar and live there. Hazen had 
always been interested in farming, but this was a shock that his 


vacation was at an end and life as a farmer had begun. 


But a lot of good came out of that move; lots of sunshine and some 
shadows have come into his life in these 66 years as a resident of this 
area. He liked living on his uncle's 800 acre farm, improving it as he 
could. This became home to him, he sunk his roots deep: and Hazen 


Armstrong became the great "family man" that he remains today. 


It was on February 8th this year that Viola Armstrong, his wife, 
died. His son and his wife, Jack and Nel Armstrong, and their three 


children and their families have rallied around. "They have shown 


! 1 


their love for me, and it is comforting," said their "Pappy," who with 


their "Mammy" have been important in their lives. 


The challenge of raising wheat, oats, corn, never cotton, and cattle 
and other stock, kept the young farmer busy. But early in that first 


year he met a lovely young girl, Sue Waite. They were married in 
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January of 1919, These were sunny days. They had two children, Mary 
Emma and Jack. In 1938 Mary Emma, at the age of 18, while studying in 


Wichita Falls to become a nurse, became ill of pneumonia and died. 


A year later her mother died, and Hazen and Jack were left. Those 


are lonely, sad days. 


But in 1940 Hazen Armstrong married Viola Newton, a Bolivar school 
teacher, and after many happy, busy years on their place west of 


Bolivar, they moved to Sanger to live at 906 Bolivar Street. 


Perhaps it was his first trip into Sanger in 1917 that Hazen 
Armstrong saw little groups of people gathered and talking. He hitched 
his team to the chain that went around the park and went over to find 
out what had happened. He was told that Leslie Koons, son of Judge and 
Mrs. J. W. Koons, had fallen from the half-completed Wilfong building 
and was seriously injured. He had been taken to the depot on a 
stretcher and was awaiting the 12 o'clock train to Gainesville, to be 
transferred to a hospital there. Leslie died 10 hours later. That was 


a sad day in the life of Sanger. 


Leslie Koons was a happy-go-lucky person. This red-headed young man 
with a great personality, was a town favorite. He had just graduated 
from Sanger High School. A summer job would help him get to college. 


His brothers became lawyers and judges. 


I remembered Leslie as a favorite friend of my eldest brother. He 
was a young man who loved movies, and he and my cousin, Cornelia 
Sullivan Curtsinger, kept a scrapbook of the movie stars and the latest 
films they were in. But most vividly I remember him as_ the 


impersonator of the great comic of that day, Charlie Chaplin. Leslie 
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wore a derby hat and a frock-tailed suit, and carried a cane. He 
walked in the Chaplin manner about town, to the delight of everyone. 
At showtime he would stand in front of Bert Jones’ Happy Hour Theatre. 
Everybody loved Leslie Koons. And it was on the day of his fatal 
accident, that Hazen came to Sanger to buy his supplies. He has never 


forgotten that day. 


There were four big ranchmen in the Bolivar area in the early days, 
says Hazen Armstrong. They were horsemen, breeders of fine mares, Crow 
Wright and I, C, Wilson; and the men who were in the cattle business, 
the Foresters and the Waides. The Crow Wright land extended from the 


Saltsman place almost to Krum. 


Turner and Locke Forester raised Durham cattle and bred them with 
short legs and big bodies. They bred the horns out. "I wanted my 
cattle with long legs, and I did not want the milk bred out of them," 
said the cattleman. "I liked the selling of the calf." In this 
country it takes eight acres to graze a cow; one makes a mistake to 
overgraze. As to his philosophy about work, "All my life I have wanted 
to take care of my business in the daytime. Then at night I am free to 
rest and enjoy life, That I have practiced. Money is not to be 
hoarded, it is to be put into circulation. I never wanted to be rich; 


I have just always wanted to live comfortably." 


Hazen Armstrong was born.in Tuscombie, Alabama. It was in 1900 that 
his father, Percy Armstrong, an engineer on the Southern Railroad was 
killed in a train accident. There were three children. His mother, 
Alice Kimbrough, came to Denton to her parents, and there she married a 
distant cousin, They had two children. Hazen Armstrong was reared by 


his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs, G, H, Kimbrough, who lived at the corner 
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of Oak and Bolivar Streets in Denton. They were Presbyterians and Hazen 
grew up in the Presbyterian Church. He went to the Baptist Church with 
his first wife, and to the Church of Christ with his second wife, but 


he has remained a Presbyterian all of his life. 


G. H. Kimbrough was in the mercantile business in Alabama, but late 
in the 1800's they came to Texas looking for land. He and his brother 
rented a team and drove west of Krum to the Plainview community where 
they bought two sections of land. They also bought land at Bells, 


Texas, before returning to Alabama. 


Two of G. H. Kimbrough's sons were graduating from Medical school, so 
he built them a drug store in Krum, with offices and living quarters in 
the back, and a horse barn for their teams and buggies. They were Dr. 
Wallace C. Kimbrough and Dr. Walter Kimbrough. Eventually they both 


moved to Denton, but Walter remained the longest in Krum. 


It was not until depression times that Hazen began buying land of his 
own. His first was a 324 acre farm. He and Dr. Wallace Kimbrough were 
partners in their farming operations, but eventually Hazen added to his 
holdings as much land as Dr. Kimbrough had. This was a big operation 
that he shared with his son, Jack. They inherited Dr. Kimbrough's 


holdings at his death, 


The Bolivar oil boom came in 1937 and many wells produced in the 
field. "Oil sold for only a dollar a barrel then, and the gas was 
burned in flares in many instances. If conservation had been 
practiced, the field would be producing great quantities of oil and gas 
today, instead of the small stripper wells that are being pumped," 


Armstrong said. Many wells were drilled on his land, with four good 
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producers. 


"I never did ship cattle to the Chicago or Kansas City markets. By 
my time, Fort Worth had grown into a big cattle market, and I would 
ship mine by rail there. Your dad and I often shipped cattle 
together. The cattle would be in the pens of the railroad here in 
Sanger. Mr. R. G. Hurd, the depot agent, would notify us when the train 
was leaving Gainesville and we would load the cattle. We would ride to 
Fort Worth in the caboose. The cattle were unloaded under our watchful 
eyes at the railroad yards back of Swift's. The salesmen and buyers 
were there to meet the trains. We would go to the nearby hotel for the 
night, and the next morning see our salesman who had the cattle driven 
to the scales. They had been hayed, and watered the night before. 
After Harry Fifer, or the commission companies of George W. Saunders, 
with Mr. Jary, or Daggett and King, had sold our cattle. to Armour or 
Swift, they would report to their offices with our sales slips and we 
would get our money. Then we would catch a streetcar to town and board 


the train that got to Sanger at 10 p. m.," said Mr. Armstrong. 


"But all of this has been replaced by auctions today. It is entirely 


different," said the old-time cowman. 


In telling of social life west of Bolivar in the old days, Hazen 
Armstrong's eyes lighted up. There were barn dances on the adjoining 
ranches. The Ed Foresters were great hosts and had a new barn that was 
just the right size for a big dance. 40 or 50 would attend. The 
fiddlers came from over toward Pilot Point; and sometimes Ed and Bess 


would get the musicians from the Field Bros. Medicine Show. 


A saddle horse was Hazen's first mode of transportation, but finally 
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in 1918 he bought his new Moon buggy from Gentle Brothers in Sanger. 
"It was more fun to court in a buggy," smiled Mr. Armstrong. Finally, 
he bought his first car, a Ford Roadster, but it was a used one. Then 
he got a five-passenger Overland touring car. It was used, too, he 


said. 


When the first grandson, Rusty Armstrong, went to Austin College, 
Sherman, and made the football team, life began to pick up for Hazen 
and Viola Armstrong. They followed the team to see their grandson 
play. They went to San Diego, California, twice to Memphis, Tennessee, 
twice to Sewanee, Tennessee; then to Searcy, Arkansas, San Antonio and 
Independence, Missouri. But the most outstanding trip was when they 


flew with the team to Mexico City. 


Sue Jo went to Baylor University and graduated there. Then the 
second grandson, Jack Alex, played football at McMurray College, 
Abilene, and with San Angelo State. The football routine started all 


over again, and the Armstrongs rarely missed a game. 


Before a crackling fire in the fireplace of his lovely home, the 
cattleman, farmer, genteel in manner, likes to reminisce. He is a 
gardener and he keeps busy. With a son and daughter-in-law, three 
grandchildren and their spouses, and five great~grandchildren, Hazen 
Armstrong has a lot of people to share his love with, and he truly is a 


"family man." 
VIRGINIA HOSPITALITY, THE DOYLES 


Virginia hospitality was combined with frontier life in the farm home 
of the W. S. Doyle family of Slidell. The Doyles lived just on the side 


of the Denton County line and for decades their home was noted for the 
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fine meals that were served there. 


Their table was set for guests, invited or unexpected, each day. 
There were homemade soup and five kinds of meat: fried chicken, beef 
roast, pork chops, sausage and chicken and dumplings. There were never 
left-overs; it was food prepared that day in each instance. The 
vegetables were home grown, and there would be six or eight dishes of 
them at each meal, also hot biscuits, gravy, peach preserves, 
blackberry jam and homemade butter. For desserts for that meal there 
would be lemon cake, chocolate cake, dewberry cobbler, lemon pie, 


coconut pie and fresh fruit pies. 


The Congressman from the district, the returned missionary, a 
"drummer" or two, the family doctor on a call in the netgiberhosd or 
"folks moving west," all comers enjoyed the hospitality of this 
wonderful home. Mr. Doyle was County Commissioner for 20 years and 


also served as United States Marshal of this District. 


The hired man helped gather the corn, beans and peas for the next 
meal, and the family hulled and shelled as they carried on their 


conversations. 


When I was 14 years old, I went to the Doyles for a two weeks visit. 
Our families had been friends for years. Mama knew them in the Baptist 
Associational work, and had taught several of them in 1896 when she 
taught in the Slidell school. Mr. Doyle was a trustee of the school 
for years. My father's family were old-time friends of theirs, too. I 
knew their granddaughters so my visit was a pleasant one. I'll never 
forget their cordiality, the player piano in their parlor, or Miss 


Hassie at the organ while we sang. 
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When I arrived with my suitcase, I was taken upstairs where I shared 
the big bedroom with Gertrude, Hassie, Nola and Miss Ida. There was a 
cedar chest, or "hope chest," at the foot of each of their beds. 
Individually they showed me the lovely linens and other gifts that 
would some day be used in their own home. There were ribbons and laces 
on beautiful garments, embroidered pillow cases, monogrammed linen 
sheets and dresser scarfs and other linens trimmed in crochet or 


tatting. 


Miss Ida was the only one of this group who married. Their sister, 
Mary Emma, married Lee McAteer of Valley View, and Kizzie had married 
James Christian. The Christians died at the Doyle home and the 
grandparents reared their grandson, Bernice Christian. Ray and Raleigh 
Christian and Melba Christian are among his children. On _ the 
marble-topped sideboard in the Doyle home sat the last jar of peaches 


Kizzie had canned, and they just had to keep that memento. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Doyle were natives of Virginia. They were married 
just before they were 16. William S. Doyle was born in Lee County, 
Virginia, December 20, 1852. His grandfather, Henry Doyle, came from 
Ireland with two of his brothers. In Virginia he married Mary Silvers, 
a descendant of Pocahontas. Their son, David Doyle, the father of W. S. 
Doyle, was a soldier with General Robert E. Lee, in the cavalry under 
General Longstreet. It was after the war that David and his wife came 
to Texas. Before the war he was one of the prominent plantation owners 
in Virginia. He did not own slaves, but because he fought for the 
South, charges were "trumped up" against him, and he lost all of his 


property. 
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"SANGER HAS BEEN IN THE ELECTRIC BUSINESS" 


The town of Sanger has been in the electric business 61 years. It 
was a special meeting of the City Council on September 17, 1923 that 
the city of Sanger bought the Sanger Light and Power Company from C. P. 


Dodson. Claude Brown was the manager of the company. 


The motion to buy was made by A. L. Gentle and the second came from 
Dennis R. Sullivan. Joe S$. Boydston was the mayor presiding at the 
meeting, and the following councilmen were present and voted for the 
purchase by the city: Dennis R. Sullivan, W. T. Ready, A. L. Gentle and 


B. F. Sullivan. "The entire property and all holdings," cost the city 


$14,000.00. 


Growing pains made forward-looking councilmen decide to issue bonds, 
and for a total of $95,000.00 they bought the sewage system, which 
required $21,928.25; the water system which required an issue of 
$55,571.75; and "the entire property and all holdings of Sanger Light 
and Power Company," requiring an issue of $17,500.00. J. T. Chambers 


made the motion that these bonds be issued. 


City records show that every once in a while, Mayor T. H. Jones had 
called Manager Claude Brown in to complain about high electric rates. 
Mr. Jones said that annually he wanted a report from Mr. Brown. On May 
24, 1920, Mr. Brown read a report of expenses and accounts and the city 
fathers agreed that rates could be raised, with a minimum charge of 


$1.50 per month for electric service. 


Here came George Mayes, owner of the Sanger Telephone Company and he 


told the city fathers that he had to have a raise of 50 cents a month 
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on business phones. So he was granted that, and in 1921 the going rate 


of a business phone in Sanger had been raised to $2.50 a month. 


The secretary in April, 1918 wrote that the council was going to call 
in some boys and counsel with them about their drinking. The board 
secretary said there would be a called meeting in April of 1918, a 


"Fryday." So people had problems with their spelling back then, too. 
Perhaps the spelling indicated what was going to happen at that 


meeting. 


Sanger built a new light plant in 1929, and many capable men managed 
the business of furnishing Sanger, Valley View and Bolivar with 


electricity from Sanger. The Valley View contact was later sold. 


I remember living on South 5th Street in those days, and the corner 
street lights burned night and day unless the people in the 
neighborhood went out to the pole and turned them off. The switch was 
low enough for me to reach, so in 1918 I was the self-appointed keeper 
of the street light. As soon as it was day, I rushed out and turned 
the switch and saved the city that power. Some unauthorized person 
would beat me to turning it on for the night. I rarely got to do 
that. I had read the book, The Lamplighter, and so I related to that 


task of responsibility with pride. 


In 1970 the city of Sanger entered into a contract with Brazos 
Electric. That contract ends as of January 1, 1985. The city has 
decided to once again operate its electricity business. The 1984 
budget of Brazos Electric projects a total gross revenue from the light 
system of Sanger of $1,460,968.00. The purchase price of power is 


projected to be $1,094,548.00. The net revenue is projected to be 
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$347,943.00. The city of Sanger receives 60 percent, and Brazos 
Electric gets 40 percent. In other words, the city's net earnings for 
this year are projected to be $208,766.00; and Brazos gets $139,177.00 
for the operation of the system. The city's earnings are used to pay 


for debt service and capital improvements. 


The electricity business has paid off for Sanger in these 61 years. 


. . . . . " 
It is big business and it is ours. Those of us "who remember when 


know that a big power company sent their representatives into Sanger to 
buy its lucrative electric business. My cousin, Gordon W. Sullivan, 
local undertaker, was president of the Sanger Chamber of Commerce. He 
bore a well-deserved nickname of "Speedy," that is the way he drove his 
cars. So he would greet the out-of-town men who coveted our light 
plant, and the discussion would end in an argument and a fist-fight. 
After two encounters the power company sent no more representatives to 
Sanger. But Pilot Point succumbed and sold their light company. I 
understand they have tried for years to buy it back. At the annual 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce banquet that year, Gordon W. Sullivan was 
presented by the townspeople of Sanger a fine wrist watch with a 


glowing tribute of praise engraved on the back. 


PERLE MESTA, SANGER, TEXAS 


' was a legal resident of 


Perle Mesta, "the hostess with the mostes,' 
Sanger at the time of her death, March 16, 1975. She had her residence 
from 1967 to 1975 in a duplex on Plum Street, that belonged to Mr. and 


Mrs. Scott Gober. 


Mrs. Mesta, U. S. Minister to Luxembourg from 1949 to 1953, was a 


person who felt it was her mission to get important people together. 
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She had the money and the know-how to do that very thing, and she 
hob-nobbed with Presidents, Kings, Ambassadors, Grand Duchesses, 
Senators and with her servants, Garner and Edna Camper. As a prominent 
Democrat she entertained the great and near-great of her generation. 
In our library is her biography, Perle, My Story, given to us by her 
brother, Bill Skirvin. It is inscribed, "In memory of my sister, Perle 
Mesta, this book is presented to The Sanger Public Library of Sanger, 


Texas. 0. W. Skirvin, May 1, 1975." 


Mrs. Mesta had a warm place in her heart for Sanger. In her younger 
days, when her family drove from Oklahoma City of Dallas to shop at 
Neiman-Marcus and other fine stores, they would stop in Sanger at our 
hotel, have dinner and breakfast and resume the journey to Dallas. Then 
in a few days they would be back on Highway 77, stop in Sanger again, 
admiring our town with a park in the center and with white-washed tree 
trunks on either side of the street. They liked Sanger; she chose it 


for her home in her final years. 
THE BLACK PEOPLE OF SANGER 


The black people came gradually to Sanger. The first came with the 


Nicholson family, I am told, in the mid-1890's. 


As the area became a cotton-growing country, field hands were in 
great demand, a whole family could be employed. Many worked at the 
gins and the flour mill; they worked for the City of Sanger, struggling 
to build the streets and supply the utilities needed. Today 
descendants of these early builders of our town, serve our city with 


skill and dedication. 


One of the charms of a small town is that you know everyone, their 
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hopes, their dreams, their achievements, perhaps their blasted hopes 


and their heartaches. 


In early Sanger we had the comfort of Aunt Ellen Miller, Aunt Nealey 
Turner, Ruth Kazee and Emily. There were Molly and Jap Embry and their 


daughter, Nancy, and beautiful granddaughter, Gladys. 


Willie McCarty was a leader among his people and is sorely missed. 


Pink Smith who worked at the mill commanded respect. "Cap" Anderson, 
grandfather of Cammie Patten, worked for my father, among others, and 


we could never forget hin. 


Dave and Neal Mann were important as helpers at local garages. Jap 
Hailey ‘did farm work and helped families. Fred Sims went away to 
Prairie View to college, but he returned to be among his family and 


friends, working at a local barber shop, also at a cleaners. 


His brother, Jacko, was the grandfather of Arlene Henderson. I have 
known seven generations of that family in my lifetime. Bill and Clint 
Conley, brothers of Mrs. Bob Kazee, were great baseball players on 
Sanger's crack black baseball team. Cleve Bell worked at the 
well-known Noah Batis stock farm. There were Liza Lee and Jim Lee. 


Many black people worked on Nicholson's Ranch. 


When the black population had its own school, Lucille Lee Nix had a 
wonderful influence in her 18 years she served as teacher. Beautiful 
penmanship has been an ear-mark of black citizens of Sanger who were 


fortunate enough to have Lucille as their teacher. 


College-bound, many fine athletes have earned scholarships. Teachers 


and gifted artists and singers have come from the black community of 
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Sanger. Today's leaders are: the Pattens, Waco Price, the Jones, the 
Royals, the Parramores, Nubines, Johnsons, Ridges, the Thomases and the 


Haskins. 


Churches have been important in the lives of these people; good 
choirs, outstanding music, dedication. Sanger has a black population 
to be proud of. They have served their country in the Armed Forces, 
and at home they serve on the Park Board, the Zoning Board, and are now 


involved with plans for Sanger's Centennial celebration. 


AS WE GREW UP IN SANGER 


Not all people get to grow up in a town with a lot of cousins, but 
with the death of George A. Sullivan in Marshall a few weeks ago, and 
this week the death of Genevieve Rice Stubbs in Fort Worth, I am 
reminded of the carefree days of our youth when here in Sanger in four 
big two-story houses in north Sanger, we lived next door to each 
other. Two houses were on the east side of the "pike," the George 
Sullivans' and Dr. J. C. Rice's; and two were on the west side, the 
George Reeds' in what was called the Chambers house, and the Sam 
Sullivans' in the Dewitt house. But all next door and full of 


activity. 


We were first cousins, or our parents were. There were 26 kids, and 
when we didn't like what was going on at one place, we checked on 
another and went there. Red, as George A. was called, had red hair, 
freckles and a happy, mischievous disposition. He thought up a lot of 
the innovations that kept everybody busy and in trouble. Once they 
took Dr. Rice's cow and painted her horns and hooves bright green, and 


then dipped her tail in the green paint. To make things more lively 
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about the place, they painted the wheels and shelves of Dr. Rice's cart 
that he used in bad weather, a bright green. Knowing Dr. Rice and his 
good sense of humor, he must have laughed when he saw the cart; the cow 
was probably another matter, as you could not repaint Bossie and 
improve the situation. Sullivan and Rice boys were involved in the 
paint episode; climaxing the situation, they led the doctor's horse 
into the Sullivan dining room and he ate cabbage from the serving 


bowl. Later, the barn which housed a skeleton from Medical College, 


burned. That cooled the whole neighborhood down for awhile. 


During World War I there was a big drive to get rid of rats. Big 
prizes were, given for the one with the most rat tails. Well, that was 
one campaign that my brother did not enter; but he helped his friend 
"Wink" Wheeler win the big prize given in Sanger. There was nothing 
romantic about seeing your boyfriend lifting boards in hot pursuit of a 


rat. 


Some of these cousins were off in college while the rest of us were 
trudging to school, playing croquet, catching rides with cousins who 
could drive, or sitting in our porch swings and reading out loud to 
each other, or playing jacks or going to town for the mail and for a 


look-see in the drug stores where the soda fountains were. 


We were all marched off to church, two houses were Baptist, one was 
Methodist and one Catholic. The latter had it the easiest as they had 
church only one Sunday a month. The rest of us were busy with Sunday 
School and church, Sunbeams, Epworth League and B.Y.P.U. One cousin, 
Bess Rice, came home from Baylor University for the summer and 


organized a Shakespeare study group of fifth and sixth grade kids. We 
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stories and were quizzed about them after one in the group had told the 
story. That was fun. Some of the cousins were musical; if you 
weren't, you could listen. Audiences are always in demand. The 
Victrola was an attraction, too, and when you heard "Wang, Wang Blues" 
coming across the yard, you went to that house and sat and listened 


awhile. 


When you have so many kinfolks close by, they really become just your 
good friends. My father, though, loved to explain just how we were all 
kin. Oral history was his long suit. With him it was "Brother Ben" 


and "Sister Ella" and "Cousin Alice." 


Genevieve played the piano and the ukelele, when it was popular. She 
told me she would teach me to play the ukelele if I got one. So Mama 
bought me one and I spent many hours enjoying it. I got pretty good 


with it, too. 


These were the days before radio and television. We rode our ponies, 
helped with Red Cross drives, went on fishing trips, and watched the Ku 
Klux Klan give big ceremonials at Gainesville, and once they marched 
into the local Methodist Chureh and gave the preacher $100.00. I 
watched for my dad's boots, because I always thought he was a member. 


But I never could pin it on him. It was just an idea I had. 


Red and Gen would laugh at all these things I have been thinking 
about these past few. days. We all went off to college and most of us 
got degrees, but we never forgot the carefree days of having our 
kinfolks close at hand to care. Good cooks abounded in the family, a 
good cake or a plate of candy or the California root beer our mother 


made, made life more exciting for the kids in the four houses. 
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THE MCREYNOLDS 


The Flem McReynolds were prominent residents of Prairie Chapel, east 
of Sanger, settling there in 1866. Flem's father was Leonard 
McReynolds, who had come to Texas from Saline County, Missouri. There 
he was a stone mason and farmer stockman. He was a native of Allen 
County, Kentucky. His ancestors were linen merchants in Ireland. The 
McReynolds came down the Chisholm Trail to Texas. Their teams were 
Percheron horses. They had $500.00 in gold in a gallon of syrup. They 
bought land that extended from the Mon Gentles' place south including 
the Enlow place. A large portion of that land is still owned by his 
descendants, Ray Crawford, Esta Lou Morgan and Mary Alice 


Hollingsworth, 


Leonard McReynolds was a member of a family divided in sympathies for 
the North and the South in the War Between the States. As Leonard's 
sympathy was with the South, he decided he should come south and he 


chose Texas. 


Wesley Chapel was the Methodist Church established at Prairie Chapel. 
The minutes of the Methodist Conference of November 8, 1897, lists the 
following as stewards of Wesley Chapel: Burl McReynolds, Flem 


McReynolds, W. L. Stith and E. Gollihughx. 


Among the descendants of Flem and Easter Jomes McReynolds who live in 
the Sanger area and have contributed to the upbuilding of the community 
are: Cletus Freeman, Charles Warfield, Pauline McReynolds, Bill 
McReynolds, Howard McReynolds, Esta Lou Morgan, J. C. McReynolds and 


Ray Crawford. 


Betsy Hollingsworth, a descendant, is now Assistant Attorney General 
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of the State of Washington. 
SIX LAWYER BROTHERS 


The Mays brothers who grew up in the Green Valley community became 
lawyers in Fort Worth, all six of them! Five of them had a partnership 
and the firm was known as Mays, Mays, Mays, Mays and Mays, Attorneys. 
One of that firm wag Billy Mays who was a popular teacher in Sanger 
before he got his law degree. Another of that firm was Howard Mays, 
the father of Helen Ruth Seal. There were eight sons in the family, two 


were lumbermen and six attorneys. 


Their father, James W. Mays, came from Lebanon, Kentucky to Green 
Valley. He was a Master Mason and prominent in the Methodist Church, 
His nephew, Clyde Mays, was a prominent Fort Worth attorney, as was 


Charlie Mays and Charles, Jr. 
O. M. GENTLE 


O. M. Gentle came to Sanger in the early 1890's with his parents. He 
was in the hardware and implement business, at one time having an 


undertaking establishment along with his other wares. 


For a time he was a partner of his brother, T. A. Gentle, but in 1924 
established his own business at the corner of Bolivar and 4th Streets, 
across from the park. He carried on a farming business at Era 


throughout the years. 


He married Bertie Harris, daughter of Gray Harris and they had three 


children, Cathleen, Oscar Monroe, Jr., and Lewis Gray. 


As a merchant he supported all civic improvements of the town. You 
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could buy whatever you needed at Gentle's, barbed wire, a new dipper, a 


tractor or a phonograph, radio or electric refrigerator. 


What I liked most about his store in my youth was his record 
department. An affable man with a great personality, you were welcome 
to while away the hours listening to his records. He had children of 
his own and adored them, so his friend's offspring were welcome there 
to while away the time. We would go to one of the three drug stores 


and have refreshments, and then go to Gentles and listen to records, 


Mrs. Gentle was a charter member of the Civic Improvement Club and 
the Wednesday Study Club. She was an excellent hostess and cook; her 


bridge parties were big social events. 


Cathlene Gentle taught in the Sanger Public Schools tntal 
retirement. She served as principal of the Elementary School Several 


years. 


The lovely Gentle home at the corner of Bolivar and 7th Streets, 
where Cathlene Gentle lives now, is among the finer of the. old homes of 
Sanger. It has been the scene of many lovely social functions of the 


town. 
E. L. LEGEAR 


He became the first Ford dealer in Sanger, and in 1925 when the 
Chevrolet developed the 490, he became the new Chevrolet dealer in 
Sanger. Owning a restaurant, running threshing machines and finally 
becoming an implement dealer in Sanger, Lish LeGear was a successful 


business man. 


When his parents brought him to Texas from Hancock County, Tennessee, 
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when he was one and a half years old, he said he really ran most of the 
way. They were on the train and he ran so fast from one end of the car 
to the other, that one passenger said, "If he lives, he will make a 
"hell cat.'" That was the man who grabbed him when he leaned a little 
far out the window as they crossed the Mississippi River. When they 
changed trains, he ran the length of the depot as fast and as hard as 
he could, so he was told. They bought a farm near McKinney and when 
Lish was 11, they moved to Sanger. He had to walk miles to school, so 


he was ready. 


On retirement Mr. LeGear sold his part of LeGear and Cooper, 
Implements, to his partner, Henry Cooper, his son-in-law. Henry has 
been active in civic, school and church affairs in Sanger and has twice 
been named the Outstanding Citizen of Sanger. He is married to Vera Lou 
Cooper, and is semi-retired. They have two children, Hank, a local 
coach, and Jerri, Mrs. Charles Shepard of Princeton, grandchildren and 


great-grandchildren. 


E. E. (BUD) PATE 


The Pates moved to Sanger in the early 1920's and Bud operated a 
filling station at the corner of 5th and Bolivar Road. He later became 
the Chevrolet dealer and was active in city government and church 
affairs of the town. W. Keith Pate was a partner in the Chevrolet 
agency, which he bought at his father's death. He built a new building 
on Bolivar Road and I-35, later selling the business to Hilz-—Snider 


Chevrolet Co. 


DICK CHATFIELD 


Richard Chatfield came to Sanger in the early 1920's and immediately 
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began acquiring real estate. He has been interested in building places 
of business and residential property. He has been civic-minded. His 


wife, Alma, is a former president of the Wednesday Study Club. 
REMEMBERERS 


The people of Sanger are rememberers, and on July 4, 1979 dedicated its 
tall granite marker in the City Park to its War Dead. Sanger's own Lt. 
General Hollingsworth was the speaker at the dedication. The marker 
says: "In gratitude we honor the memory of these men of the Sanger 
Community who gave their lives for our way of life. They made the 
supreme sacrifice. World War I: Tillman Guinn; World War II: Cordell 
Blakely, Alvin Cowling, ‘Leland Dawson, J. C. (Boley) Jones, Clyde 
Kelly, Ellsworth Lewis, Waacen igace, Jack Melton, J. W. McWilliams, 


Virgil Miller, Wallace Pace, Benny Russell. Korean Conflict: John 


Doyle, Billy Payne, Billy Joe Stice. Vietnam: Santos Dominguez. 


"'Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,’ John 15:13, Erected 1979. Sponsored by Wednesday 


Study Club, Sanger, Texas, in observance of its 50th Anniversary." 
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ADDENDA 


Since 1984 Sanger has had its first woman Mayor, Nel Haynie 


Armstrong. She is a native of Sanger, wife of Jack Armstrong. She is a 


graduate of Sanger High School and attended Baylor University. She is 


the mother of three children and grandmother of five. She has been 


active in church, civic and club affairs in Sanger and is engaged in 


the real estate business, 


Sanger's City Manager is Steve Shutt. Craig Snider, local Chevrolet 


dealer, is president of the Chamber of Commerce, 


The Superintendent of Sanger Independent School District is Jim 


Colston, 


The projected population of Sanger in 1985 is 4,500. Sanger has two 


new apartment complexes and a new motel. There are many sub-divisions 


being developed in the town, 


Burrus Super Market, Rodolfo's very popular Mexican Restaurant and 


Club, Y-Not Paper Co., manufacturing plants for bank equipment, plastic 


molding, fertilizer Spreaders, sheet metal, toilet compartments, custom 


built cabinets and mirrors and glass -- these are a part of the 


Progress of Sanger, in the fourth fastest growing county in the 


nation, 


Nelson Gambill Sullivan in February 1985 deeded to the town of Sanger 


its historic Rock Building. It is now refurbished and in use as 


Sullivan Senior Citizens' Center, It was given in memory of Mr, 


Sullivan's parents, Dr. and Mrs, John M, Sullivan, and his brother, 


John Lewis Sullivan, who served as City Attorney of Sanger 25 years, 
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